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ROCK-PAINTINGS OF NORTH-WEST AUSTRALIA 
By A. P. ELKIN 


HE rock-shelters of the western portion of North Kimberley have been 
quite famous for many years on account of the peculiar type of 
paintings found in them, so unlike anything found elsewhere in Australia. 
Lieut., later Sir George Grey, was the first white person, as far as we 
know, to see them. This was in 1838. A few others have seen them 
since, but little has been done in the way of systematic study. I was 
able to visit three of these sets of paintings, the sites of which may be 
referred to as galleries or banja, the native word for rock-shelter and cave. 
I was also able to discuss the pictures with the natives and though a 
great deal more intensive field work will be necessary before we can be 
satisfied that we fully understand what they mean to the people, J have 
been able to make some contribution to our knowledge of their import. 
I will first of all describe the galleries and paintings seen by myself, 
then, more briefly, those seen by Grey and others, and finally, I will 
endeavour to interpret their meaning and function, as far as I was able to 
ascertain this from the natives who use the galleries. } 





1 This paper is based on about eleven weeks’ field work in the region where the 
pictures are found. This was part of twelve months’ work carried out under the 
auspices of the Australian National Research Council in the Kimberley district, North- 
West Australia, in 1927-28. I spent about nine weeks in the country of the Ungarinyin 
tribe, with my headquarters at Munja, the Government Aboriginal Station, at the head 
of Walcott Inlet, and ten days at the Presbyterian Mission near Port George IV., in the 
Wurara tribal territory where similar pictures are found. I was able to make a fairly 
complete study of the remarkable kinship system of the Ungarinyin tribe, to get some 
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One of these galleries is situated on the southern side of Walcott 
Inlet about seven miles on foot from Munja Station houses. The site is 
called Beleguldo. The country is very rough, consisting of sandstone 
ridges, residuals and gullies. Most of the paintings have been executed 
on the vertical face of the western side of one of the residuals and are 
sheltered from the weather by an overhanging ledge. The rest are 
situated on the roof of a low cave which extends back about thirty feet 
from the wide entrance immediately under the front paintings. The 
roof of the cave is only from eighteen to twenty-four inches above the 
floor. The cave paintings are near the entrance. The cave is divided 
into two parts, that on the left being the deeper. The one on the right 
has a second entrance, namely, from the south-west. Human bones 
painted with red ochre (“ to keep them clean”) have been deposited in both 
parts of the cave. Those in the left side, which extends back from the 
feet of the large rock-face painting, have almost crumbled away, but 
those in the right-hand division, extending back from the head of the same 
painting, are much firmer. It is a common custom finally to place the 
bones which have been dried on the tree-platform, cried over, and then 
carried about by one of the “parents,” in a “ picture-cave.” This, 
however, is the only example which I saw. 

As the mass of rock which contains the “ gallery” is surrounded by 
other large residuals, the outer paintings cannot be seen until the traveller 
is within about fifteen yards of them. ‘The effect is then very startling. 
It is easy to understand Sir George Grey’s amazement when he first saw 
similar paintings a little further north. The paintings on the roof of the 
cave can only be seen by crawling along the floor and then lying down 
on one’s back. Kangaroo ticks add to the memories of such an exploit. 

I shall describe the paintings at this site in three divisions. (1) Those 
on the rock-face. (Plate I.). The most striking of these is a large man, 
about thirteen feet from the sole of the foot to the top of his hair, depicted 





grip of the other aspects of the social and local organization, and also some valuable 
information regarding various rites, customs and beliefs. I made reasonable headway 
with the language, but, needless to say, not sufficient to enable me to study the mythology 
in a satisfactory manner. The pictures are bound up with the organization and beliefs 
of the tribes concerned, and so will not be fully understood until these are thoroughly 
studied. This paper can only be regarded as a preliminary contribution which, how- 
ever, I hope will be of value to future workers in the same field. 
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ROCK-PAINTINGS OF NORTH-WEST AUSTRALIA 259 
horizontally along the rock-face.? He has eyes and nose but no mouth. 
His face is partly surrounded by a horse-shoe shaped head-dress. Two 
small persons of the same type are painted on the body of the larger 
one, representing his children. Two small women, about two feet in 
length, are painted to the right and above the head of the large man. 
Their head-dress is the same as his. Their breasts and genital organs 
are clearly depicted. Four more similar figures can still be seen to the 
right of the main picture. They were about three feet long, but have 
now almost completely faded away. Originally there were also two 
heads under the large one. The head, breast and outstretched wings 
of an eaglehawk (Plate Ila.) are painted just above the neck of the main 


Port George 
Mission 





Boundary Of sites of Wond/jina galleries ——"—— 
MAP OF KIMBERLEY DISTRICT 


figure, and some “plains wallaby” feet are also represented. Some 
small round rings near the feet of the large figure represent a ground 
fruit, nalgo. 

Other features may also be noticed. ‘The breadth across the face, 
head-paint and hair of the large figure is 38 inches. What is said to be 
the beard commences at about the level of the nipples, 31 inches from the 








2 Figures of this kind are called wondjina in the language. 
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nose, and is 22 inches long by 7 inches broad. The left hand and arm have 
faded out. The right hand is provided with five fingers, the right foot 
with seven toes and the left with six. The feet on this, as on one of the 
smaller figures, are set heel to heel at an angle of 180 degrees, while the 
toes are represented in childish fashion, as it were, one above the other. 
The large figure and one of the smaller figures are furnished with belts. 
In the former case the belt is four inches wide ; dots along its centre repre- 
sent the human hair of which it is supposed to be made. 

The red-ochred band around the head of the large figure represents 
the custom of applying red ochre and fat over the top of the forehead 
and frontal part of the head in a strip, and thence down the sides of the 
face. ‘The painting in the picture, however, is not in correct perspective, 
and suggests that a painted strip of board or other material shaped like a 
horse-shoe was set round the face. But this was not so. The little lines 
which project from the outer edge of this head-paint are not the rays 
of the sun as has been suggested in similar paintings,* but represent the 
hair of the head which is depicted by red lines with black tips. The 
eyebrows are marked in the same way. The eyeballs are black, being 
painted with charcoal, most of the nose is red, though the outline is 
represented by a line of red applied over white (pipe-clay), producing a 
salmon colour, while the rest of the face and neck is white. The out- 
lines of the body, legs, arm, hands and feet are made with charcoal. The 
rest of the figure is white ; this applies also to the smaller superimposed 
figures, except that there are red dashes on the body of the lower one. 
The head-paint, hair, eyebrows, eyes and nose of these are similar to 
those of the large figure. Like it, too, and all wondjina heads, they have 
no mouths. In reply to the question why these heads are thus depicted, 
the natives merely reply in a manner which shows that the representation 
of mouths is quite out of the question : “it cannot be done.” 

A figure which is said to represent lightning is painted in red ochre 
with pairs of parallel lines of white dots running across it, just above the 
large head. This figure is forked at its upper or right end, and may have 
originally been forked at the other end also, but the latter is indistinct. 
It is 42 inches long by 6 inches wide. 

The small figures superimposed on the larger one are said to repre- 
sent the latter’s children. The lower of these reaches from the shoulder 





3 Grey. Journals of Two Expeditions of Discovery (1841). Vol. i, p. 202. 
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to the waist of the large wondjina, its head resting, as it were, on the 
latter’s left breast. It is 41 inches in length. Some of the fingers and toes 
are missing. There appear to be only seven or eight of the former and 
six of the latter. 

The head and trunk of the second small figure lie between the right 
breast and waist of the large one, while its legs extend along the latter’s 
right leg. Its total length is 68 inches. 

(2) The following objects are depicted on the roof of the right- 
hand division of the cave: (i) the sun, represented by two concentric 
circles, the diameters of which are one and two feet respectively ; the 
circumferences are joined by red lines representing the rays of the sun. 
(ii) a woman whose special organs are clearly depicted; her head is of 
the usual wondjina type. (iii) a number of white dots which are said 
to be water-lilies ; the painting of these lilies here as of the nalgo on the 
rock-face is believed to make those fruits plentiful. (iv) a snake; this 
is almost hidden under a rock-ledge on the south-western aspect of the 
sandstone mass. 

(3) A large number of stencilled hands and one stencilled foot appear 
on the roof of the cave to the left of the large figure. White clay was 
apparently blown over the hand or foot as the person lay on his back on 
the floor. A kangaroo is also painted in outline. 

While the kangaroo, the snake and perhaps some of the other minor 
pictures are fairly modern, some of the rest are certainly very old. Some 
of the smaller heads are almost totally obliterated by the ravages of time 
although for the greater part they are protected from the weather. There 
is no sign of the left arm of the large wondjina, and the lower limbs of the 
right-hand child are very indistinct. No attempt, however, is made to 
restore any of these, though in some cases, especially in those of the 
large wondjina and his children, the head, head-paint, hair, eyebrows 
and eyes are certainly retouched and kept renewed. This operation 
should only be done at the beginning of the wet season, for the retouching 
causes rain to fall. As a matter of fact, a blackfellow who was with me 
retouched the eyes of the large wondjina with some charcoal while I was 
visiting the pictures, and, strangely enough, some light showers fell a few 
days later in the midst of the dry season. This did much to strengthen 
the aborigines’ faith, and they did not fail to draw my attention to the 
cause of this unprecedented rain. 
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On the floor of the rock-shelter are two smooth stones, each 
resembling half an emu egg in shape. They are 6 inches high and 4 
inches in diameter at the base. One is basalt and the other of sandstone. 
The two stones are said to represent the testicles of wondjina. They 
have no doubt been brought from a river bed such as the Isdell where 
water-worn stones of both types are plentiful. A number of the Northern 
Kimberley rivers run along the junction of the basaltic and sandstone 
formations. 

(b) A second gallery referred to as wiri modayeri* which I was able to 
visit, is situated on a sandstone residual about seven miles east of Munja 
Station, on the northern side of the Charnley River. There are several 
masses of sandstone in the vicinity. The one in question has an over- 
hanging ledge and also a tunnel. The western aspect of the lower part 
of the sheltered ledge and the tunnel have been adorned with paintings. 
The most conspicuous of these are a number of heads of the wondjina 
type. They are similar to those already described, and like them, lack 
mouths, but are provided with head-paint. They vary in breadth from 
one to two feet. One was evidently furnished with arms and a body, 
reclining on its right side, but the latter has become obliterated, and 
indeed, another wondjina head has been painted over it in the region 
of the abdomen. (Plate IIb.) 

Two of the heads, at least, are kept “‘ touched up” and can be seen 
from a distance of about fifty yards. Two others in less conspicuous 
places also appear to be fairly fresh. The heads are said by the aborigines 
to represent wondjina women. If they are retouched with ochre, char- 
coal or pipe-clay, women will have babies. In two places near some of 
these heads there are a number of more or less round marks, about an 
inch in diameter. These represent the green plum-like fruit called nalgo. 
The regular supply of this fruit is maintained by painting or re-painting 
representations of it on a wondjina gallery during the wet season. Indeed, 
even the “ baby-increase” female wondjina are supposed to be retouched 
only during this same season, when the productive power of nature is 
at its height. 

Just inside, on the roof of the tunnel are two outline paintings of 
large female kangaroos with young in the pouch. Two wondjina heads 





4 i.¢., place where (signified by suffix _yer/) a nut called wri or nalgo is marked (moda= 
mark or depict). 
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are painted so as to look at these kangaroos. The latter appear to have 
been fairly recently painted or retouched. This is said to be done during 
the wet season to ensure the natural increase in the species. 

The gallery also contains several representations of the sun, said 
to be a big sun and young suns. Each of these consists of a series of 
painted rays proceeding outwards froma circle. One of them is provided 
with what my natives called a beard. It is in the inner ring, and is shaped 
like the representation of the beard on the wondjina of the first gallery, 
already described. 

A flat-topped block of stone about three feet high stands just in front 
of the gallery. Four rounded pieces of water-worn sandstone, each about 
6 inches in diameter, which rest on top of this are said to be ripe nalgo, 
such as Ungud used in the far-off times. Indeed, he put these stones in their 
present position. The name Ungud is sometimes used as though it referred 
to a person, sometimes as though it referred to a far-off time, and some- 
times, too, for the rainbow-serpent water spirit. It is also given as the 
ultimate explanation of such significant things as the obvious artificial 
arrangement of stones. To the question “What is that?” the answer 
given is simply “Ungud.” 

In this case, neither the table stone nor the na/go stones show any 
signs of having been rubbed, as is the case in the Forrest River district. 
Further, the natives deny that they are rubbed or used ceremonially in any 
way.* 

This gallery, then, is obviously associated with the increase of babies, 
nalgo and kangaroo, and also has some significant connection with the sun. 
The association of wondjina with babies is not so direct perhaps as in the 
case of nalgo and kangaroo, though it is not wise to be dogmatic. Wondjina 
is the rain, or the rain-power. Retouching his representation causes the 
wet season to function normally with its storms and rains. Since nalgo 
and kangaroo then increase, there is some causal connection between the 
rain and the increase of the species. Babies are connected with the wet 
season, because a man might “‘ find” or see a baby in the rain and lightning 
which is coming down all around him. A normal wet season therefore 
increases the likelihood of thus finding a baby. Another version runs 
that Ungud, the rain, carries baby spirits whom he makes on his shoulders. 





5 In the Forrest River district, various table stones represent different species. 
When they are ritually rubbed, the increase of the particular species is assured. 
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In any case, spirit-babies are always found “along water.” 

(c) A third set of rock-paintings which I visited is situated high 
up on the sandstone cliff on the eastern side of a gorge called Bindjibi 
about eighteen miles from the head of Walcott Inlet. The sides of the 
gorge are so steep that as soon as a piece of the rock becomes separated 
from the cliff it rolls down into the valley, the floor of which is consequently 
very rough. High grasses, pandanus, palms, some eucalyptus and 
other trees clothe the bed of the valley, along which a stream, small in the 
dry season, wends its way in a southern direction. A native foot-path 
passes along the bottom of the gorge and out over the head of it leading 
north towards the Sale River country. The gallery is reached by walking 
up the steep rock-strewn side of the gorge to the base of the perpendicular 
sandstone cliffs, which must be at least three hundred feet above the stream. 
The actual cliffs are a hundred or more feet in height, above which the 
land still rises. (Plate IIIa.) 

The paintings are found at the base of the cliff. No sign of a beaten 
track leading up to them was noticed, nor was there any evidence of 
the rock-shelter under which some of the paintings were found ever having 
been used for habitation. But the site is obviously visited from time to 
time for the purpose of retouching some of the paintings. 

The gallery, which is about thirty yards in length, may be divided into 
four sections, two of which are on the comparatively exposed surface of the 
cliff, while the other two are protected by a rock-ledge. The first of the 
former pair is on the extreme left or northern end of the gallery. The 
second set, separated from this by a few feet, is really a continuation of 
the third section which is on the perpendicular rock-face under the ledge. 
The fourth is on the ceiling or “ roof” of the ledge, certainly about 
twelve feet from the ground. 

In the interpretation of the paintings I had the assistance of my guide 
who belongs to the horde in whose country the gallery is situated, and 
also of other members of that horde with whom I discussed the pictures 
on my return to Mundjina Aboriginal Station where they were camping 
at the time. 

(1) The section on the extreme left included some paintings which 
were quite out of reach and had apparently been executed when less of the 
base of the cliff had become detached and rolled down the side of the gorge. 

One of these paintings, which is out of reach, is not unlike an anchor, 
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ROCK-PAINTINGS OF NORTH-WEST AUSTRALIA 265 
but possibly represents a human subject or a bird of some kind. Two 
others depict human beings, one with an object somewhat like an inverted 
swinging club projecting upwards from the top of the head. The other 
has a head-dress or perhaps head-paint suggesting rays, and what appears 
to be a garment extending from the neck to the knees, unless the person 
was meant to have a very long body and short legs. But as these paintings, 
which were in red ochre, were somewhat indistinct, no certainty can be 
reached on such a point. 

A somewhat faded red ochre painting about a foot in length and 
within reach is a remarkably good representation of a man walking with 
his arms raised. The nose, chin and forehead, which are painted in 
profile, do not suggest the usual aboriginal type of head, but this does 
not necessarily imply Malay or white workmanship; it may have been 
the undesigned result connected with working on the rough surface of 
the sandstone. It must, however, be admitted that the realistic and 
life-like representation is certainly superior to that which is usually 
seen in native galleries. 

This section contains a very strange figure in profile which suggests 
a human being in sitting posture with a trunk-like or bent beak-like pro- 
jection on its face. It has, too, what appear to be three legs which are 
continued round various angles of the rock-face and are eventually made 
to join together. My guide, however, said that it represented the barim- 
barinbua, a bird which flies along the rocks in the gorges. This picture 
of it is in an awkward position. It is now indistinct, but the outline 
and colours—red outlines filled in with yellow—can be determined with 
certainty. The length of the trunk, neck and head is 3 feet, and the width 
of the body, 8 inches. 

(2) The second section contains a number of the typical wondjina 
ot Xoliyi (rain) heads, and also an assortment of other subjects. The 
former are similar to those already described. In some cases, white 
dots are painted in pairs of lines across the horseshoe-shaped band of 
head paint. In others this is absent, but as far as I know, the dots are 
only ornamental and so neither their presence nor absence has any signi- 
ficance. But a red curved band which is painted over one head is called 
marayana and is said to represent malyeri, the lightning, as in the large 
wondjina in the first gallery. The other subjects include porcupine, 
water-goanna, duck, barramundi, fresh-water crocodile (four), goanna 
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(two), kangaroo (two), rain-bird, snake, and an egg. One picture seems 
to represent a man’s head and beard in profile. 

(3) On the wall of the rock-shelter. This section includes in the 
first place a number of wondjina heads, and representations of various 
objects such as the female rain-bird, a large yam (terkun), porcupine, 
native companion or duck, a number of rings depicting a fruit, covering 
roughly a square of 18 inches by 18, a snake, blossoms frequented by 
bees, and a patch of yellow with dark dots representing a piece of yellow 
ochre. A number of the heads measure 14 inches by 14, while some are 
slightly larger. In some cases, both the face and the surrounding rock 
are painted with yellow ochre, and a few of the other subjects are painted, 
at least, in part, in the same colour. Otherwise, the colours used are 
red, white and black. 

This third section also includes three large figures. One is a full- 
length wondjina similar to the one seen in the first gallery visited. He 
is depicted horizontally as though lying stiffy on his left side, and his 
total length is 9 feet 9 inches. The lowest part of the picture is 4 feet 
from the floor of the shelter, and almost on the extreme right of the 
gallery. The only additional remarks that need be made are that, as usual, 
the mouth is not represented, there are only four fingers on the one hand 
that is shown, that a definite division is shown between the legs, making 
clear that the being is not wearing a garment, and that some object appears 
to project from the head-dress. This object is 9 inches long by 2 wide, 
but I am not sure if it is a head-dress or merely an independent subject 
drawn near the wondjina. I received the name ‘/arama/a for this, but I do 
not seem to have learned the meaning of this word. 

Another of the large figures appears just inside on the left of the 
shelter, on a ledge about 6 feet from the ground. The rocks under it have 
broken away. It is a horizontal figure resting stiffly on its right side. It 
is clearly of the wondjina type, but presents a few variations from the 
more usual form. Thus, it is marked by an absence of nose as well as 
of mouth, the beard commences from near the level of the mouth, instead 
of from a position some distance lower down, and the hairs extend about 
four times further from the “ horse-shoe” head-paint than in the usual 
figures. These features gave it on first glance the appearance of an 
owl. Otherwise, it resembles the usual type. 

The face, beard and belt are painted in white clay, the body and 
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legs in red stripes parallel to the waist, on a white ground. The different 
parts of the body are marked out in red and the hairs are depicted in the 
same colour. The absence of charcoal is noteworthy. A wondjina 
head is painted across the ankles, and one foot is missing, probably because 
the rock-ledge narrows at that part. The total length of the figure is 
66 inches, the width across the eyes and hair, 18 inches. 

Some of the men whom I consulted concerning this picture said it 
was Dyandad, the “thunder-man.” They add, however, that he is 
not really a man, although they describe him as long and “ skinny.” 
Medicine-men stop the rain by going in a dream up above, hitting Djandad 
with a stone, killing him and so stopping the rain. Other informants 
simply called the figure wondjina. 

The third large figure is a very strange one. At first glance it almost 
suggests a medieval knight with his head and shoulders in armour, and, 
in addition, wearing a triple-pointed crown and holding a white wand in 
his left hand. The wand, however, appears to be an extension of the 
thumb. Moreover, on the same side, not far below the elbow, there 
is a foot which appears to belong to the figure, and just below this again 
is what looks like a tail. It may be that one figure, the mailed head and 
shoulders, has been superimposed on an older picture. The so-called 
armour is depicted in red ochre; below this is part of a figure in red 
stripes on a white ground which stops short at the break in the rock 
underneath where there is a small cave. Thus, the figure, which is 
upright, may have formerly been longer. The outlines of the different 
parts are in red, while the parts of the face and forehead which are visible, 
the foot, arm, “‘ wand” or thumb, and the crown-like arrangement are 
painted in white. The tail is yellow. The total length of the figure 
from the top of the “‘ crown” to the edge of the rock is 43 inches, the 
width across the shoulders 16 inches and across the bottom 17 inches. 

My informants called the figure Djandad and Koligi, that is, they 
associate it with thunder and rain. The wand-like projection of the 
thumb was interpreted as lightning, and so too was the “tail”; the 
latter was thought by some to be an arm-vein. The three projections 
above the head which some thought were ears were said to represent the 
sky, and the red painting round the face and over the shoulders rain. The 
part below this, which appears like a garment, was thought to be the 
chest, and no further meaning was given to it. 
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(4) The ceiling or “ roof” of the rock-ledge. The ceiling is twelve 
feet from the ground, and consists of sandstone. There are a few broken 
rocks under the ledge, but they are not in such a position as to have served 
the painters of the pictures on the ceiling. In former times the floor of the 
shelter was apparently much higher than at present. The lower part of 
the rock-wall, which is protected by the ledge, consists here of a soft 
thinly-stratified material, while the upper part is of sandstone like the roof. 

The surface of the roof is now rough, having to a large extent 
fretted away, but there are still traces of a large wondjina figure which was 
originally 16 feet in length. The half of the head which can still be seen 
is eighteen inches wide. Traces of the feet and side are discernible. The 
workmanship and general features appear to have been the same when 
this figure was painted as in the obviously more recent instances. The 
condition of this painting together with its position suggest that it was 
made a very long time ago. It is well protected from the weather, as 
also is the sandstone face on which it is situated, and yet the latter has 
fretted away. 


The roof section also contains eleven stencilled hands, some in 
red and others in black. On the side of the rock-wall, just a foot below its 
junction with the roof, there are a number of pictures, some of which can 
no longer be deciphered ; in fact, only four can be made out at all. One 
of these might be a fish and another a leaf or branch. There is also 
what appears to be a head in profile, painted in reddish-black, but as the 
rock has partly broken away,* no inferences can be drawn from its 
apparent shape. 


(5) Stone objects associated with this gallery. A round water-worn 
pebble inside the shelter is said to be the kidney of Koliyi, though some 
informants said it represented his testicles. There are four similar 
pebbles just outside the shelter, lying at the foot of the cliff. These 
have a similar significance. With these can be associated two oval objects 
like eggs, depicted on the wall of the shelter in black outline, one above 
the other, with a perpendicular line running together. One informant 





6 Grey (Journals, Vol. i, 205-6, and plate) describes a head cut in a sandstone rock, 
which as reproduced in his sketch, does not represent an Australian aboriginal head. 
He writes too, that, apart from the position of the ear, “‘ the whole of the work was 
good, and far superior to what a savage race could be supposed capable of executing.” 


(p. 206.) 
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said these were eggs belonging to rain (Koliyi), but the general opinion 
was that they were his testicles.” 

Two blocks of stone standing about ten yards apart on the steep slope 
below the cliff serve each as a table for a stone slab measuring roughly 
24 by 1 by 3 inches, and standing on one end supported by two small stones. 
These artificial arrangements were said by my guide to be “ rain.” and to 
have been put there by Ungud,* that is, by some one in times long past. 

I did not have the opportunity to visit any more of these galleries, 
but I am of the opinion that almost all, if not all, of the hordes of the 
Ungarinyin tribe, at least as far inland as Mount Barnett, of the Wurara 
tribe north of the Glenelg, and possibly, too, of the Unambal tribe on 
the north of the Prince Regent River, have each a gallery. The first one 
which I described above is south of the Charnley and Walcott Inlet, and 
I was told of another, a much smaller one, further down the south side of 
the Inlet. Brockman, in 1901, found the wondjina type of paintings 
and galleries as far inland as the Mount Barnett district, and as far north as 
some sandstone hills about forty miles east of the head of Prince Frederick 
Harbour. He also saw native paintings mear the eastern shore of 
Admiralty Gulf, but, unfortunately, he did not describe them nor reproduce 
photographs in his printed report, so that we do not know whether they 
are of the wondjina type or not. 

Brockman’s party saw six sets of these paintings. The first, just to 
the north of Mount Barnett, consists of a series of the usual wondjina 
heads set in two cases on full length bodies and as busts in the rest. 
In the former, the legs are distinctly separated, there being no suggestion 
of a robe. Skulls and bones are stored under the rock-ledge. (Plate 
IIIb.) 

The gallery along Gibson Creek, near the Sale River, is apparently 
in too difficult a position on the side of the cliff for the photographer to 





7 Some informants told me that the testicle of Ungud (that is, Wondjina) is also 
represented by a piece of stone about two feet in diameter near a wondjina gallery, at 
Red Bull (called Wilin, big water, by the natives), some distance up the Calder River. 
This stone must not be touched. A depression in a rock at that site represents the 
wian or carry-all of Ungud. 


8 Ungud has a number of meanings, of which one, especially as used by the north- 
western hordes of the tribe, equates it to wondjina. The wondjina type of pictures in 
the gallery just described, are referred to as Ungud. This meaning of Ungud is associated 
with its application to the rainbow-serpent who makes the rainbow and also the babies. 
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obtain more than a distant view, but the wondjina heads can be made 
out in the picture. The photograph taken of the gallery along the Calder 
River shows only one of the typical heads and busts. The principal object 
represented is a big snake, probably Ungud or Wondjad, which is partly 
mythical and yet real enough to eat. It is both the rainbow-serpent 
who brings spirit-babies into water-holes, and also a “‘ quiet” python 
which is eaten, the increase of which is therefore desired. The natives 
with whom I discussed these matters told me that there were paintings of 
Ungud in the Calder district. I do not know whether some of the snakes 
in the picture are swallowing the human beings and animals represented 
near their mouths, or whether they have only been painted over the 
latter. ® 

Brockman’s fourth gallery, up Bachsten Creek, a tributary of the 
Calder River, is a large one. It contains at least four wondjina heads. 
A narrow band over and almost round one of these, stopping at the 
shoulders, probably represents lightning. Stencilled hands are very 
numerous in this gallery. There are a number of large snakes, including 
a pair represented horizontally and one in a vertical position which I 
think are Ungud, both mythical and edible. Other pictures which might 
in some cases be taken at first sight to be snakes, are probably yams. 

Yams are represented in some galleries. Some natives from the 
Bachsten Creek-Calder district told me of a gallery there called Adlunguma, 
which is situated in the Kalarungeri horde country. In addition to wond- 
jina, it contains pictures of four different kinds of yams, a goanna, and 
Ungud—in this instance, a long snake called Ninjamalen, represented 
standing up. My informants said that the picture of the snake was very 
long, and so too were the pictures of the yams. 

Snakes, crocodiles and birds appear to be the principal subjects on 
the gallery near Mount Hann, while not far from this a piece of basalt 
with a full length wondjina of the usual type was found. The paintings 
on the site east of Prince Harbour included a series, in fact, a double row, 
of wondjina heads, and two pictures of human beings with their arms 





® The former interpretation is quite possible. See A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, “ The 
Rainbow-Serpent Myth of Australia,” ].R.A.J., Vol. lvi, 1926, p. 24. Iam sure that 
Professor Radcliffe-Brown is correct in regarding the snakes reproduced in his figures 
1 and 2 (from Brockman’s Bachsten Creek and Calder River sets of cave-paintings 
respectively) as rainbow-serpents. 
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raised. The latter, like wondjina, have no mouths but the typical wondjina 
hair-painting is absent. An attempt is made to represent the arms and 
chest in human fashion, whereas in the wondjina pictures a conventional 
pattern is followed. This rock-shelter contains some human skulls 
and bones. !° 

The cave-paintings discovered and copied by Grey along the upper 
Glenelg in Ungarinyin tribal territory are of the wondjina type. The 
principal figure in the first cave is a regular wondjina head and bust, though 
the eyelashes are missing. What Grey thought were rays are the hairs 
sticking out beyond the head-paint. The four heads, two with busts, 
which he reasonably regarded as women, have the usual wondjina faces 
including the eye-lashes, but also have a comparatively broad horseshoe- 
shaped blue band over and around the usual strip of paint which is applied 
above the forehead and down the sides of the face and neck. The effect 
is somewhat like that of a bonnet. The use of blue is unusual. I have 
seen only white, black, yellow and red used, and Brockman’s experience 
appears to have been the same. One of these “ women” has a belt 
round a “ high” waist, and another has a necklet. These are, as far as 
I know, unusual features. The blue head-dress may be a way of re- 
touching the painting, causing its “‘ virtue” to go forth and make rain, or 
increase the supply of babies. If the figures represent female wondjina 
this adornment, however, may be merely a way in which the artist endea- 
voured to make the wondjina “ pretty fellow.” The wondjina figure 
carrying a kangaroo over his shoulder is the most realistic representation 
that I have seen ; the feet and hands are exceptionally well done and not 
at all like the usual crude and child-like representations of these parts. 
There are no markings on the body of this figure as in other cases. The 
other paintings in the cave include men, kangaroos, stencilled hands and 
other subjects. Since two of the best paintings are of kangaroos, it is 
probable that this gallery was especially concerned with the increase of 
kangaroos and with success in obtaining them. Grey interpreted one of 
the paintings as “a sort of charm by which the luck of an enquirer in 





10 | have taken these particulars of the galleries seen by Brockman and his party 
from the photographs reproduced in Appendix D of the Report on Exploration of North- 
West Kimberley, 1901, by Fred. S. Brockman (Perth, 1902). Mr. W. R. Easton, in his 
Report on The North Kimberley District of Western Australia (Perth, 1922), also reproduces 
a photograph taken by himself of a typical wondjina gallery which includes wondjina 
heads and bust, crocodiles and other subjects. He does not mention the locality. 
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killing game could be ascertained.” It is, however, hazardous to propose 
meanings without the assistance of the men of the horde to which the 
gallery belongs. !? 

The second cave discovered by Grey contained the remarkable roof 
painting of a wondjina, 10 feet 6 inches in length, in full dress. He is 
represented ina full red robe with long sleeves. I particularly looked 
for this feature in the caves which I visited, but in all cases only a painted 
body was depicted, not a body clothed in garments, unless in tights. I 
am therefore inclined to think that Grey was possibly mistaken in this 
matter, for he says that “‘ the painting was more injured by the damp and 
atmosphere, and has the appearance of being much more defaced, and 
ancient, than any of the others which we had seen.” In such a case, it 
might be almost impossible to notice the division between the limbs 
or to be sure of the outlines. That, at least, was my experience.1? The 
feet and hands of this wondjina are depicted in Grey’s reproduction in 
much better perspective and in a more life-like manner than is usual in 
these cave-paintings. Grey says that these were badly executed, but his 
reproduction does not suggest this. The face lacks a nose as well as a 
mouth, but the former may have worn away. The yellow circular band 
round the face is unusual, and apparently takes the place of the more usual 
red horseshoe band of head-paint. The outer red band over the top of 
the head and round the sides to the neck may represent the lightning 





11 George Grey, op. cit., Vol. i, pp. 201-204, and figures 1 to 4. I was unable to 
look for this or the other cave discovered by Grey, but I am hoping that Mr. H. Read, 
the Manager of Munja Government Aboriginal Station, Walcott Inlet, will do so, and 
take photographs and re-describe these paintings. It is just possible that Grey’s sketches 
are better than the originals. Still, he was struck by their comparatively high quality 
as compared with the other paintings in the cave, and considered that they had very 
different origins (p. 204). 

12 Basedow, however, received the same impression as Grey. The best painting 
of this type which he saw was of a figure 9 feet long, lying on its side. “‘ It reminded 
one forcibly of a Buddha in a Ceylonese temple.” And “‘ what made the figure seem un- 
Australian was that it was clothed in a long striped garment resembling a priestly gown, 
from which only the head, hands and feet were excluded. A loosely fitting belt is also 
shown.” The mouth is omitted, and “ the head is surrounded by a number of peculiar, 
concentric bands, through which, and from which, many lines radiate, giving the 
structure the effect of a halo.” (Australian Aboriginal, pp. 343-4.) 

It is worth noticing that while Basedow’s tracing shows a complete figure in a 
robe which narrows very much towards the bottom, and from which very small feet 
project, his photograph of the same suggests that the right side of the figure has almost 
disappeared, and shows no sign of feet. (PlateL,2z, and fig. 29, p. 333.) The figure is 
apparently old and worn. 
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ROCK PAINTINGS OF NORTH-WEST AUSTRALIA. PLATE II. 
A. Enlargement of portion of Plate I, showing an eaglehawk. 
B. RKock-shelter at Wirimodangeri, Walcott Inlet. 
































ROCK PAINTINGS OF NORTH-WEST AUSTRALIA. PLATE III. 


A. Rock shelter at Bindjibi. B. Paintings near Mt. Barnett. 
(Photograph by Dr. House.) 
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as in a few other instances. The series of “ characters” on this have 
yet to be interpreted. The round marks along one side of the figure, to 
which various meanings have been given!® are not, in my opinion, a 
system of reckoning, but are more likely to represent some fruit or nuts, 
the increase of which is assured by being painted in the wondjina gallery. 
Grey thought that two paintings on either side of the large one might 
represent “‘ some fabulous species of turtle.” They probably had to do 
with the increase of the fresh-water turtle, a specimen of which he had 
seen the day before finding this particular cave painting.14 Turtles are 
depicted in some of the wondjina galleries. 

I can throw no light on the origin of these paintings. The natives 
say that they do not make the wondjina figures, but only repaint them. 
Further, they say that black-fellows did not originally make them, but 
that the picture, wondjina, “‘ /alan wondiauiga,” that is, made itself. If 
some of the wondjina paintings could be shown to be beyond the powers 
of the natives, or to depict subjects of which they could have, or could 
have had, no knowledge, then we could be certain that this type of painting 
has been introduced in some way or other. The distribution in a narrow 
strip along the western part of the North Kimberley might suggest that 
they are a recent invention or introduction, and yet the condition of 
some of the paintings undoubtedly points to a somewhat high antiquity. 
They must at least go back for a considerable time before Grey’s visit in 
1839. 

Omitting the hands and feet of the wondjina figures sketched by 
Grey'5 there is nothing in the workmanship of any of the paintings, so far 
as I have seen them /” situ or in photographs, which is beyond the skill 
of the present natives, or indeed, of achild. Perspective is mostly absent. 
This applies to the position of the hands and feet and of the head-dress. 
The feet are depicted as though the soles were in the same plane as the 
legs. The number of toes and fingers varies from three or four to seven 
on each foot and hand. What my informants say is the beard commences 





13 J, Mathew, Journal Royal Anthropological Institute, xxiti, 50-51.  Sollas, Ancient 
Hunters, 3rd Ed., p. 430. 

14 Grey, op. cit, 213-215, 209, and figure opposite p. 214. 

15 As already suggested, Grey may have sketched these features as he thought they 
originally were before they had worn away at all. His sketching of the kangaroos also 
represents the workmanship as of a higher order than is usually found in aboriginal 
paintings. 
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at about the level of the arm-pits.1* The complete genital organ is 
depicted in some of the female wondjina on the front of the body. There- 
fore, as far as workmanship goes, the natives of the district could have 
originated this form of art. 

Is, then, the subject one that they could have invented without out- 
side suggestion ? Omitting the robe and the supposed characters on the 
head-dress of one of Grey’s sketches, and the armour-like covering on one 
of the strange figures in the Binji-bi gallery, there do not seem to be any 
features in the wondjina and associated paintings that might be supposed 
foreign to the ideas and practices of the natives. Moreover, as already 
mentioned, the admittedly worn state of the painting may have caused 
Grey to think that the large figure was clothed in a robe. The armour- 
like covering too which I noticed in one case, may have been the result 
of a flight of fancy or of the continued process of retouching, though, 
generally speaking, the original patterns are closely followed and not 
altered. 

The so-called halo represents the red ochre which the natives paint 
in a band over the front part of the top of the head and down the sides 
of the face, and the rays are simply the hairs projecting at the back of 
this. The white dots applied across the red band are so applied in actual 
life. Apart from the doubtful robe, some observers!’ think that most 
of the figures are represented clothed. But it is possible that the stripes, 
dots and dashes merely represent the paint applied to a man’s body for 
ceremonial purposes. They do not necessarily suggest anything like a 
robe or trousers, which is not applied direct to the skin.'* But, of 
course, we cannot rule out the possibility that they were originally a copy 
of men in shirt and trousers.1® +The absence of mouth cannot be explained. 





16 T am inclined to regard the “‘ beard” as a pearl-shell pectoral, called pindjananja, 
which is worn all over the Kimberley district. 


17 Grey, op. cit, p. 203. F. M. House, in Brockman, op. cit. p. 18. 


18 Rev. J. B. R. Love, Journal Royal Society South Australia, No. xli, pp. 35-38, states 
that the vertical lines on wondjina’s breast represent the falling drops of rain. Seeing 
that wondjina makes the rain, this is a possible interpretation. 


19 Two figures in a gallery in the Mount Barnett district (Brockman, op. <it., 
plate 6) would fit in with such an explanation, the stripes on the breast and abdomen 
being a shirt, and the dots on the legs, trousers. It is worth noticing that whereas the 
female genital organs and breasts are in some instances clearly depicted, the male genital 


organ is never shown in any cases known to me. Is this because clothes were worn 
by the male wondjina ? 
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The natives say simply that a mouth cannot be made. Apparently the 
efficacy of the painting is associated with its absence. 

The engraved head and possibly, too, the two instances on the 
Binji-bi gallery in which the head does not appear to. be typically 
aboriginal, may have to be explained by external influence, if not agency. 
This would seem also to be the case with the strange paintings found in a 
cave along the Prince Regent River by Bradshaw.*® The shape of the 
heads, head-dress and body-forms suggests an origin and workmanship 
other than native. It is therefore quite possible that the wondjina figures 
owe their origin to external influence. Visitors may have drawn the first, 
the prototypes, for some purpose known to themselves, or these proto- 
types may have been attempts on the part of natives to make paintings of 
these visitors either in ordinary or ceremonial (perhaps masked) attire.** 

If we cannot solve the origin of these paintings, we can now throw a 
little light on their meaning and function. The heads without mouths, 
with the peculiar horseshoe-shaped head-dress, and with or without other 
parts of the body, are called wondjina or, in some parts, Ungud. The 
heads are the essential part of the figures. 

The first, and perhaps primary, significance of wondjina is that of the 
power that makes, or which is in, the rain. If a wondjina head be 
retouched, if wondjina be made “ pretty fellow,” rain will fall, even in the 





20 J. Bradshaw, “‘ Notes on a Recent Trip to Prince Regent’s River,” Royal Geog. 
Soe. Austr., 1892, ix, pt. 2, p. 99 ff. Bradshaw came across numerous caves and recesses 
in the rocks, the walls of which were adorned with native paintings coloured in red, black, 
brown, yellow, white and pale blue. ‘‘ Some of the human cee were life-size, the 
bodies and limbs very attenuated and represented as having numerous tassel-shaped 
adornments appended to the hair, neck, waist, arms and legs ; but the most remarkable 
fact in connection with these drawings is that wherever a profile face is shown, the 
features are of a most pronounced aquiline type, quite different from those of any natives 
we encountered. Indeed, looking at some of the groups, one might almost think 
oneself viewing the painted walls of an ancient Egyptian temple. These sketches seemed 
to be of great age, but over the surface of some of them were drawn in fresher colours 
smaller and more recent scenes, and rude forms of animals, such as the kangaroo, wallaby, 
porcupine, crocodile, etc. In one or two places we noticed alphabetical characters, 
somewhat similar to those seen by Sir George Grey in nearly the same latitude but 
many miles westwards on the Glenelg River.” 

The reproduction of Bradshaw’s sketch shows that four human figures have been 
superimposed over a huge snake, and two of these and also another human figure over a 
kangaroo. 


21 Sollas, Ancient Hunters, 3rd Ed., p. 430, referring to Bradshaw’s picture, says : 
“Can these pictures represent a shipwrecked crew, the men in sailors’ hats, and the 
women (whose halos are more ornate) in bonnets ? ” 
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dry season, as [have shown. The proper time, of course, for this retouch- 
ing is at the beginning of the “wet.”*? The horde of the Ungarinyin 
tribe which is especially connected with rain (Koligi), is Kalarungeri, up 
the Calder River. Rain is the totem of the horde. If the headman 
dreams that he has visited and “‘ touched” the wondjina painting in the 
gallery of his horde, he tells everybody about it. They then prepare for 
the rain which must come. Thus, to “touch” the picture in a dream 
has the same effect as “touching” it in actual fact. But this may only 
apply to the headman or other members of the rain horde. As far as I 
can gather, a wondjina picture in the gallery of any horde will bring 
rain when re-touched. 

Connected with its significance as the power that makes rain or 
through which rain can be made to come, is the association of wondjina 
with Ungud, in the sense that it is the rainbow-serpent. Sometimes, it is 
said that Ungud, a large “ quiet” edible snake** is the mate or totem of 
wondjina, and therefore it is painted on a gallery beside a wondjina head. 
But sometimes, the term Ungud is used instead of wondjina and as such it 
means rain and rainbow, that is, the rainbow-serpent. One informant 
said that the rainbow was made by Wondjad or Ungud moving about. The 
use of the term Ungud also connects the paintings with the long past 
culture-giving epoch. Ungud corresponds in this sense to the Alchera 
of the Arunta.** Ungnd carries with it an air of finality. If a thing is 
Ungud, or made by Ungud, there is either no more to be said, or else 
no more will be said even if it were possible for the informant to do so. 
The wondjina paintings are therefore efficacious because they are Ungud, 
because they were instituted by Ungud, or in the Ungud time. 

This leads to the further function of the paintings which I mentioned 





22 Mr. W. R. Easton who has explored in the Kimberley district, told me that a 
certain blackfellow at Walcott Inlet was pointed out to him as a rain-maker. After a 
great deal of persuasion, this important individual was prevailed upon to explain how 
he made the rain. The process, as far as Mr. Easton could see and understand, was that 
the man painted one of the mouthless pictures on a rock. This would suggest that 
the present-day blacks can paint these pictures afresh, and not merely retouch them, 
as many say. I really think that they must do so sometimes. New heads have been 
painted over old ones, and are not merely retouched figures. But as the incident 
witnessed by Mr. Easton was by arrangement only “‘ gammon,” the rain-maker probably 
did not make a proper wondjina, complete in all details. But Mr. Easton’s experience 
does corroborate the function of the paintings as rain-making. 

23 Also called Wondjad. 


24 Spencer and Gillen, The Arunta, Vol. i, p. 304. 
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before, namely, that the retouching or painting of certain of them, the 
female wondjina, causes an increase of babies, for Ungud, the rainbow- 
serpent, makes and brings spirit-babies down in the rain to the water- 
holes. A man in the Ungarinyin tribe always finds his baby “ along” 
water, and it may be in the rain as it falls. This also applies to the Wurara 
tribe for some, if not for all, babies. Ungud is the term for a person’s 
spirit-centre, that is, the place “‘ along water” where his father found him 
(or her). One Ungarinyin informant told me that wondjina offers a man a 
baby in a dream, or a man in his dream might ask different wondjina for a 
baby until he receives a good child. This informant said that some 
wondjina are mean, but this was not the case with the wondjina of Wilin, 
Red Bull on the Calder River. Apparently a man puts different values 
on different wondjina, or perhaps we should say, on different manifestations 
of wondjina. This belief incidentally associates spirit-babies with the 
Ungud time, and probably behind this there is a myth about some being 
who brought spirit-babies along to certain spots in each horde-territory. 
However, I did not obtain such a myth, but possibly, if I had had longer 
with the tribe and had known the language better, I would have found 
some myths on the subject. The men who really knew the myths were 
unable to speak any English. 

The wondjina paintings have still another function. Representa- 
tions of animals and plants painted on a wondjina gallery, with wondjina, 
as it were, looking on them, lead to an increase of the species so depicted. 
If wondjina be retouched and so made active, then the species whose 
paintings are under his aegis will increase. ‘We would reason that if 
rain is made, the animals and plants will thrive. The black-fellow’s 
reasoning appears to be mystical, though I believe that he recognizes 
that animals and plants require rain. I am unable to say whether all the 
animals and plants represented on the galleries are edible. I do not know 
of any that are not. But such a bird as the rain-bird might be painted as 
an added means of causing rain.?5 The only other objects which I have 
seen depicted on these galleries are the sun and a piece of yellow ochre. ?* 





25 One or more birds are considered to influence the rain. The Wurara told of a 
bird called miningoia which moves about at night time. It makes rain in the high country. 
No one eats it, for eating it stops the rain. 


26 It is possible that my informant was telling me what the painting was done with 


and not what it represented, when he referred to a certain painting at Bindi-bi as yellow 
ochre, though I understood him to mean the latter. 
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These are both of great social value, the former for obvious reasons and the 
latter for painting pictures, spear-shafts and the human body. I was 
told by the natives that on a gallery or banja in Malandu horde country, 
wondjina is depicted carrying fire, probably a fire-stick, an object of 
immense social importance. Dry grass and a bush-fire, that is, grass on 
fire, not necessarily a devastating fire, are said to be represented on a 
gallery in Diwa country. Such a fire is of social value, for the natives 
burn off patches of dry grass as a means of hunting out and stupefying the 
game hidden in the grass, so that they can kill it easily. The fire in this 
banja is associated with a picture of a poisonous snake, Langud, and with a 
myth according to which this snake when caught in a bush-fire rolled him- 
self along for a considerable distance, causing, as he did so, the rough 
country to become a plain. My informants said that they did not eat this 
snake because it was too “cheeky,” savage and dai serous. In other 
words, it is too difficult to obtain. This is to some extent, at least, an 
exception to the general rule that all the animals represented on the rock- 
galleries are edible, or are usually eaten. I regret that I am unable to give 
any meaning of the stencilled hands which adorn some of the wondjina 
galleries. They are not mutilated in any way. Some of them are of great 
age. Both white and red are used in the stencilling ; the colouring matter 
has apparently been blown over the hand, which was applied to the face 
of the rock. We may guess that the person who left the mark of his hand 
on the gallery derived some spiritual benefit, but perhaps the stencilling 
was merely a pastime. ?? 

I was unable to ascertain if wondjina had any influence over the 
spirits of the dead, but certainly the rock-shelters which are adorned with 
his paintings are favourite places for the final disposal of the bones of the 
dead, which have been previously “‘ buried” and dried on a tree-stage. 
This method of burial and final disposal is very honourable, being reserved 
for initiated men who are not so old as to be considered “ close-up” dead. 
The placing of their bones in the wondjina banja may assure them of a 
full life in the world above to which the dead are said to go. Their 





27 Basedow (Australian Aboriginal, pp. 321-2) says that it is compulsory for members 
of a certain rank in the Worora tribe (between the Prince Regent and the Glenelg Rivers) 
to have their “‘ hand shadows” perpetuated upon the walls of caves in which the bones 
of their ancestors repose, because the spirits of the dead are supposed to be apprised of 
any visits which have been made to their last earthly resting place. 
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bones, by being kept in such places, are in the Ungud atmosphere, and so 
are in touch with their Ungud origin. This may be of significance for the 
deceased. 

In conclusion, we can say that the function of the wondjina paintings 
is to ensure the regular recurrence of the wet season, the normal increase 
of edible animals and plants and possibly also of useful objects like ochre, 
the influence of the sun, and the availability of the supply of spirit-children. 
Man’s part is to retouch, perhaps occasionally to paint anew, the wondjina 
heads and adornments, and to paint pictures of the desired objects and 
species on the wondjina banja or rock-galleries. The efficacy of the special 
paintings is associated with the fact that they are “‘ Ungud,” that is, belong 
to the far-past “creative” time. Preservation of continuity with this 
period is essential for present prosperity ; thus, the form of the head 
must not vary, and the figure, in theory at least, should only be retouched, 
not painted afresh. 

It is perhaps permissible to regard wondjina as the regenerative 
and reproductive power in nature and man—a power which is especially 
associated with rain. I am not sure whether wondjina is really thought 
of in terms of sex. Some of the paintings are said to be women while 
other references to wondjina seem to make him male. Then again, 
he is also the rainbow-serpent, and one of his functions as such is to 
“make” spirit-children. He is apparently a generalised power who can 
be thought of in different ways according to his different functions, in the 
same way as the natives talk of different wondjina at different banja, and 
yet admit that these beings are “ all one,” “all the same.” ?* 





28 Perhaps we may compare the different “‘ Virgin” cults in the Roman Catholic 
system. 

Rev. J. R. B. Love, op. cit., pp. 35-38, says Wondjina is a local deity, living in all 
the waters from the Glenelg to Port George. We should have to give him a much wider 
distribution. Mr. Love adds that a supernatural being, named Wallangunda or Ngajaia, 
who lives in the sky, is represented in paintings in a cave on the north side of the Prince 
Regent River. He is the “ god” of that part. 


A. P. ELKIN. 








PERSONAL NAMES AMONG THE TIWI' 
By C. W. M. HART 


HE Tiwi, who inhabit Melville and Bathurst Islands in North Aus- 
tralia, are in many respects unlike the other Australian peoples. 
So little is known, however, about the subject of personal names among 
Australian tribes that it is impossible to say whether in this respect also 
they are atypical. Among the Tiwi at any rate personal names and the 
customs attaching to them play a very important part in the life of the 
tribe, and in this paper an attempt is made to describe this element of 
their culture and to explain it. 


Every member of the Tiwi has not one name but many, each of 
which belongs to him or her alone and each having an equal validity as a 
term of address or of description, though naturally some are used more 
frequently than others. This is to say, although a man with five different 
names may be addressed or referred to by any one of those five names, 
nevertheless the normal thing is for one name to be much more generally 
used than any of the others, it being for a native, as for us, much easier 
to think of a person by a single name than by several. 


The multiplicity of names is accounted for by the fact that quite a 
number of the relatives have the right to bestow names upon a new-born 
child and a certain proportion of them will always exercise that right. 
The father may always bestow names upon his own children, and the 
father’s brothers, who are of course the classificatory fathers of the 
child, have the same power. The mother’s brothers may also bestow 
names upon a child, should they so desire, and less frequently children 
will be found bearing names given to them by the older men of their 
own totem clan, that is not only the mother’s brothers but also other 





1 This paper, which was presented to Section F, Anthropology, of the Australian and 
New Zealand Association for the Advancement of Science at the Brisbane Meeting, May 
1930, contains part of the results of research carried out in 1928 and 1929 as Science Research 


Scholar of Sydney University, and with the aid of a grant from the Australian National 
Research Council. 
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relatives of the mother, such as the mother’s mother’s brother. The 
Tiwi have matrilineal totemic clans. 

Names are seldom bestowed upon an individual by women ; the only 
female relative having that power is the actual mother’s mother. A 
mother is never in any circumstances allowed to name her own child. 
The reason for this is fairly obvious. The naming of children is a ritual 
affair, and as such is more or less forbidden to the women, for although 
their exclusion is not nearly so strict as in some other parts of Australia, 
they do not, among the Tiwi, take very much part in ritual affairs. The 
mother’s mother, however, stands in a rather privileged position to her 
daughter’s child. She is of the same totem and is normally a very old 
woman, and to a certain extent appears to become a symbol of the clan for 
her daughter’s son. A boy, for example, will strongly resent and often 
endeavour to revenge any insult to his mother’s mother, even if it means 
taking up arms against his own father. For example, during my stay a 
boy of twelve abused his father and quitted his father’s camp for over a 
month because in a fight between hordes his father had injured the boy’s 
mother’s mother’s brother. There was no particular respect or regard 
for the latter individual on the part of the boy, but the injury was a grave 
insult to his mother’s mother. 

It must also be understood that it is impossible for any two people to 
have the same name. Should a father inadvertently bestow upon his child 
a name already in use he is guilty of a gross breach of etiquette, and to 
prevent such a possibility a man will refrain for a long time from coining a 
name until he is fairly certain that the one he decides upon is neither 
already in use nor was held by any person recently dead. Although the 
Tiwi number nearly eleven hundred people at the present time, and each 
one of these has on an average three names, a careful study of these three 
thousand three hundred names fails to reveal any two as being identical. 

By the time that a child reaches puberty he is the possessor of several 
names since by then some at least of the people entitled to bestow names 
upon him will have exercised that privilege. In exceptional cases he may 
have six or seven names though sometimes only one. All of these will 
have been known at some time or other to the tribe at large, though it is 
usually possible to get a full list of a person’s names only from that in- 
dividual himself or his father or mother. 

It is not at all unusual in primitive societies for the death of a man to 
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render his name tabu. This is the case among the Tiwi. All the names of 
a dead man become strictly pukimani (=tabu) immediately upon his death. 
Anyone in the tribe who uses a name of a dead person at any time for 
years after his death but especially in the period—usually about five to 
six months—that always elapses between the death and the funeral cor- 
roboree, violates one of the strictest social sanctions the tribe possesses. 
And this prohibition extends to all words in the ordinary language— 
though curiously enough not in the sacred language—which bear any 
resemblance in sound to any one of the names of the dead man. It 
applies equally to English names in use by the tribe with resemblances to 
native or English words and to native words which resemble either 
English or native words. Thus a boy named TJipuki having died 
“ tobacco,” “ baccy,” Tiparkitimiri all equally became pukimani. Similarly 
when Mulankina, one of the Mandeimbula horde died, mu/ikina, one of the 
commonest words in the language, meaning “ plenty,” “ full,” “ enough,” 
was dropped completely from the language. 

Nor does the pukimani stop here. Not only is the use of any of the 
names of the dead man prohibited, but there is an equally strong rule 
against the use of any of the personal names he has bestowed upon other 
people, be they his own children or the children of others. A young child 
may only have one name, that given him by his father, but should his 
father die he must become nameless until he gets a new name from some- 
where. This aspect of the pukimani does not extend to similar words 
in either the ordinary or the sacred language. For instance although 
Tambu, a proper name bestowed by an old man became pukimani on the 
latter’s death, the ordinary word ¢amu (imperative form of verb ‘to sit 
down’) was not affected. 

On account chiefly of the extreme form of polygyny practised by the 
Tiwi whereby most of the girls and young women belong to a com- 
paratively few old men, the father of a family is almost invariably much 
older than his wife. While a woman goes to live with her husband at 
about the age of 13, a man is lucky to get his first wife under the age of 35. 
It follows that in the great majority of cases the father of children dies 
long before the mother. Therefore as a woman without a husband 
is unknown amongst the Tiwi, a woman passes through the possession 
of quite a number of different men during her lifetime and does not 
remain in an unmarried state for more than a day or two. A widow 
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normally gets a new husband as soon as her previous husband is dead, 
frequently on the same day. Certainly she does not remain single for 
more than a week, save in exceptional circumstances as when the man to 
whom by common consent of the horde she is to pass, is absent. She will 
then remain with her brothers or with the other wives of her husband- 
elect until his return. 

It can now be seen whence the people with tabued names derive their 
new names. A child who is nameless because his father has died and there- 
by rendered pukimani those names which he has given the child, gets a new 
name immediately from the new husband of his mother. It is important 
to notice that this new husband renames not only the children of the 
recently dead man by his new wife, but all her children no matter who may 
have been their father. * 

These newly acquired names then become the ordinary names of 
the individuals concerned and are retained until the new husband in 
turn dies, when once more the names are changed by the next husband of 
the mother. Thus it is literally true that no one has a permanent name 
until the death of his mother. 

The names themselves are rather interesting. With a few exceptions 
they can be classified into groups by their endings. A full list of these 
groups is hardly important enough to warrant inclusion here, and a 
few examples will suffice. The commonest ending of all is -#iri as in 
such names as 7imatalotimiri, Pripanyimiri, Tipilamberayitimiri. This is 
distinctly a masculine ending. There is a corresponding feminine suffix 
-mo, Kidjiboykimo, Mugilatimo being examples. 

These suffixes -miri and -mo are the only two with a definite signifi- 
cation of sex ; the others are indeterminate. For example, [limatirimiiyi 
is a man while Puyilantamiiyi is a woman. Similarly with Pripanyimirli 
who is a man and U-/au-undimirli who is a woman. 

To understand the coining of the names it must be understood that 
amongst the Tiwi there are two languages, one the ordinary language in 
everyday use, the other a sacred language used only in ceremonies, songs 
and ritual formulae. The latter is composed entirely of words that 





2 Thus A marries B who has children M and N by the recently dead X, and older 
children P and Q by T who died years before. When X married B he renamed P and Q, 
and now on X’s death A proceeds not only to rename M and N but also to rename P and Q 
once more. 
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apparently were once part of the ordinary language but by reason of their 
becoming pukimani by one of the methods mentioned above have been 
dropped completely from everyday use and retained only in the memory 
of the older people until they are brought out again in some new song 
or substituted in the ordinary language for some word newly prohibited. 
The meaning then has to be explained to the younger people who have 
been born since the word formed part of the ordinary language. 

It can easily be understood that in this mass of words handed down 
orally for centuries there are a number retained of which the meanings 
have been lost. For example it is quite impossible to obtain a word for 
word translation of any initiation song of the Tiwi, numbers of words being 
introduced which are totally meaningless alike to the singer, the maker 
of the song and to the audience. These words correspond to some 
extent to the “ tra-la-la” or other nonsense syllables frequently found in 
modern American popular songs, being introduced to provide the correct 
rhythm or metre, to echo the sense of the song or for some conventional 
reason, certain meaningless words being exclusively found associated with 
other words, the meaning of which is known. 

One of the favourite methods of coining names is to select one of 
these meaningless words and add one of the nominal suffixes mentioned 
above to it. Thus matirandjigili is a word frequently used in songs, the 
meaning of which is obscure. Materandjiyimirli is, however, a proper 
name. 

Place names are sometimes added to by a suffix or otherwise changed 
to become proper names. Thus Pripanyimili, a district of South Bathurst, 
gives Pripantimiri a masculine name; Poru, the district opposite the 
mission station, gives rise to Porutimiri a male name and Porutimiu a female 
name. (It should be noted that there is no connection between such a 
name and the district of origin or residence of the person bearing the 
name.) 

The commonest method of all is for the name to descend in the direct 
male line. That is, after the death of the father one of his sons (usually 
but not invariably the eldest) disregarding the name bestowed upon him 
by his mother’s new husband, allows a sufficient time to elapse for the 
tabu to lose its efficacy and then assumes his father’s name. This is 
done either of his own volition or by the older men of his horde who 
were the contemporaries of his father adopting the practice of using his 
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father’s name towards him and thus implying their approval of his taking 
that name. To select one example—there is at present in the Tiklowila 
horde a man Pwandjilora whose father was also a Pwandjilora who died about 
fifteen years ago. His father in turn was also a Pwandjilora, who is only 
remembered by the very old people of the horde. 

This succession of names also takes place though to a very much 
lesser degree in the female line, that is from mother to daughter. 

It must not be thought, however, that there is any such thing as 
private ownership of names by a family. A man but distantly related to 
Pwandjilora II would be quite at liberty to bestow that name upon one of 
his children were it not already in use and had a sufficient time elapsed since 
his death. An example is a famous warrior of the last generation called 
Walitoami. ‘This name has recently been bestowed by one of the Tiklowila 
upon his son though neither he, the child, nor the mother of the child is 
closely related to the first Walitoami. As a matter of fact the child is the 
mother’s brother’s son’s daughter’s son of Walitoami I. 

One or two other aspects of this subject may be dismissed briefly 
as they are more important in a study of kinship or ceremonial, than in a 
study of names as such. 

A man may not in any circumstances use the name of the wife of 
another man, even the names of his brother’s wives, without giving the 
husband a casus belli. A woman is a man’s own property and the use of 
her name is an infringement of his property rights. In the same way a 
man’s own name is his own property and cannot be used with impunity, 
at least in the presence of the owner of the name. In calling out to a person 
for instance, he will always be addressed by a kinship term, never by a 
personal name. This also is the manner by which the news of a death is 
carried to distant camps and the name of the dead man avoided, “your 
mother’s brother at Wi/ray gu of the T ji/arui totem and the son of so and so 
is dead at Brega” being an example of how a relative is informed. The 
dead man is thenceforward referred to as ‘“‘ he who died recently at 
Brega.” 

There is another prohibition against the use by a husband of his own 
wife’s name whilst she is in childbirth. For a couple of weeks before the 
birth and for a couple of weeks afterwards the husband must not look 
upon his wife, he cannot use any of her names, nor can any others of the 
tribe mention her either by name or by implication to him. Even such an 
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expression as int’abominaiiga (=your wife) is forbidden, nor for example 
can one of the woman’s brothers enquire the whereabouts of his sister 
from the woman’s husband. There is no such prohibition, however, 
against the use of her name nor against references to her by the rest of the 
tribe provided always the husband is not within hearing. 

None of the names of a person passing through any stage of initiation 
can be used by anyone at all. Such a person is always alluded to or 
addressed as Watyinyirti or Mikinyirtiya or whatever degree of initiation 
he or she has reached. As the normal initiation ceremonies are carried out 
continuously from the age of seventeen to the age of about twenty-six for 
a man and from ten to nineteen for a girl, for those periods of their lives 
personal names are seldom used. 

I propose to call these names “ initiation-grade names,” since they 
are applied to an individual according to the grade of initiation he has 
reached. A full list of them is as follows :-— 


Initiation-Grade Names (Male). 


Average Age. Duration of Grade. 
15-17 - I year Maru-kumarni 
15-17 as 6 months Kilipirni-ati 
16-18 a 6 months Weatyinyirti 
18-20 es 2 years Mikin yirtina 
19-21 ion I year Mikin djira 
20-22 wes I year Mikadjirima 
24-26 “ 4 years Mikin gula 

Initiation-Grade Names (Female) °. 

10-12 ie I year Maru-kumarniya 
I§-I7 hi 6 months Kilipirni-atiga 
11-13 bie 6 months Watyinyirtiga 
13-15 - 2 years Mikin yirtigiga 
14-16 a I year Mikin djiriya 
15-17 a I year Mikadjiriniya 
19-21 4 years Mikin guliya 


In addition to dese initiation-gpade names there i is also a series of 
names which I propose to call “‘age-grade names.” These are more 


%In actual practice the female names are not nearly as commonly used as the 
male. 
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strictly descriptive rather than terms of address, yet quite frequently they 
are used in both ways. They refer to the state of life the person has 
reached and are often used as substitute names during the period in 
which an individual is nameless on account of his name being tabu. 
Names such as baby, young man, etc., are of course found in every 
language ; it is their occasional use as terms of address that makes them 
interesting among the Tiwi, and also the fact that Spencer has confused 
them with the initiation-grade names. These names are :— 


Age-Grade Names (Male). 


Male baby (Birth to about 11) Kiritini 

Boy approaching puberty (12-14) Matla-kuniga 

Uninitiated boy or young man Tatiy-ati 

Young man during initiation (Initiation Grade Term) 

Initiated man Mikingula 

Old man (over 60) Trula or Palini 
Age-Grade Names (Female). 

Female baby (Birth to about 6)  <Kiritiga 

Girl approaching puberty (7 to 11) Aliiga 

Girl beginning to menstruate (12-14) Muru-kibura 

Girl at first pregnancy Miriyaladja 

Shortly before birth of child Poporyanti 

Mother of male child Ari-aui 

Mother of female child Pirnambili 

Mother of several children Nurau-rika 

Old women with children Pirimariya 

Barren woman Timiriga 


If these two lists are compared with Spencer,‘ it will be found that 
all the names which he gives as “ status terms” are included in one or other 
of my two lists with the exception of “Gunmurdi” which Spencer gives 
as “‘ very old man,” and which I was quite unable to trace at all. I have 
adopted the division into age-grade names and initiation-grade names 
and rejected “ status terms” altogether as the two groups of names are 
quite distinct, one depending on age, the other on advancement in initia- 
tion. 








4 Native Tribes of Northern Australia, 1914, p. 84. 
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To sum up then the main points in the customs of the Tiwi connected 
with personal names, the outstanding features are these :— 
(1) Multiplicity of personal names. 
(2) Death renders tabu the names of the dead man. 
(3) Death renders tabu similar words in the language. 
(4) Death renders tabu names bestowed upon others by the dead 
man. 
(5) Method of coining names. 
(6) Tabu on names at certain times (e.g., childbirth, initiation). 

It is fairly evident from the facts cited in this paper that among the 
Tiwi at any rate a personal name is the absolute property of the person 
possessing it. Further than that, it is so identified with his personality 
that even the use of it by anyone else in resented by the owner. There 
is no space here to describe the theology of the Tiwi, but it must be 
pointed out that after the death of a man his spirit does not go with his 
body to the region of the dead, but wanders about the world in a form both 
invisible and malignant. Just as an individual when alive would resent 
the use of his name so too will his spirit and will be much more dangerous 
an enemy on account of his supernatural form. Spirits are not only 
malignant, they are also unreasonable, and whereas a live man would 
not quarrel with you for using an ordinary word resembling his name, his 
ghost is quite likely not to appreciate the difference. Hence the prohibi- 
tion against similar words. While in touch with the unseen world it pays 
to be careful. But in dealing with the unseen world the Tiwi have a special 
language. This body of words has a sacredness of its own, it is a part of 
the spirit world itself. Therefore you may incur the enmity of a spirit 
by using his mundane name or some similar mundane word, but the 
use of a similar word in the sacred language cannot do any harm; the 
spirit will not get annoyed with you for using a spirit word, especially as 
you can only use it in any case on sacred occasions. Hence there is no 
tabu on similar words in the sacred language. 

This principle of the sacred language for use when in touch with 
supernatural situations also helps us to understand several other things. 
The birth of a child is, to a native, a most mysterious affair and the woman 
is regarded as being intimately in touch with the spirit world. Hence her 
name as part of herself is invested with a ghostly character and this is ex- 
pressed by the tribe in treating her husband as if she did not exist, as if 
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she were dead in fact and for the time being no longer his wife. She 
is in touch with the spirits and the result will be a child for her husband. 
Since he is too close to the mystery for comfort they abstain from men- 
tioning it in his presence. 

The result of the childbirth is a child and that child was recently a 
spirit. Therefore the name must come from the sacred language. 

Initiation ceremonies also involve a very close contact with the spirit 
world. Initiation is a sacred rite and sacred names must be taken when 
passing through its various stages. When Timalaykumi is seized by men 
of his sister’s husband’s totem and yellow grease is smeared on his chest he 
ceases to be Timalaykumi and becomes Maru-kumani, a person in touch with 
unseen forces, and he therefore must have a sacred name. His previous 
name came from the sacred language, but this is a change of status and is 
expressed by giving him a new name, one that is only used on such 
occasions. 

The fact that death renders sacred all the concepts closely associated 
with the dead man does no doubt play a large part in causing the tabu 
on names he has bestowed upon other people. There is I think another 
factor which is even more important in the causation of this particular 
tabu. When a man marries a widow he becomes to the tribe not the 
foster father of her children but the actual father. It cannot be pointed 
out too often that the Australian blackfellow does not distinguish physio- 
logical and social fatherhood. The new husband is married to the widow, 
he therefore must be the father of her children. Her children change 
their position in the tribe, and the function of the changing of their names 
is to show this change and the new social relationships that have been im- 
posed upon them by it. It will be remembered in this connection that 
the husband changes the names of a// the woman’s children whether of her 
last husband or not, and also that words in either the sacred or the ordinary 
language which are similar in sound to the former names of the children 
do not become tabu. That is, it is a social not a sacred change of name. 

It might be argued that the widow changes her status also, yet her 
name is not changed. But in point of fact she does not alter her status ; 
her new husband is usually of the same clan as her last one, and frequently 
he is an actual brother of the dead man. In any case her new husband 
cannot change her name as she is not one of the people he can bestow 
names upon. Nor does her name mean to the tribe any relation to her 
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previous husband ; he did not bestow it, therefore there is no necessity 
for her successor to change it. 

In conclusion it seems almost superfluous to point out the necessity 
in such a society for a large number of personal names for the individual. 
When such a number of tabu on names exist a man with only one name 
would be constantly having to live for long periods nameless, but with 
multiple names it is almost a certainty at any particular time that some of 
them will be free from any of the prevailing tabu. 


C. W. M. HART. 
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TOTEMISM IN POLYNESIA 
By RAYMOND FIRTH 


N the islands of Melanesia and on the New Guinea mainland some 
form of totemism is frequently an important feature of the native 
culture, but in Polynesia this institution is considered to be of minor 
interest. Controversy indeed has arisen over the question as to whether 
totemism really does exist in this area. Categorical statements on this 
point are inconclusive, as the classification of the data has varied in each 
case according to the weight attached to one or other of several 
theoretical principles. Some writers, impressed by the relationship of 
social groups to animals and plants, insist that they are dealing with 
totemism; others, paying more attention to the connection of these 
natural species with supernatural beings of the native pantheon, consider 
that “‘ pseudo-totemism” is a more adequate description. Fundamentally, 
however, one point is certain. The material innocently offered by Mariner, 
Turner, Brown, Gardiner and others, and re-examined by Frazer 
and Tylor, the theoretical study by Rivers on the basis of his additional 
information, the recent review of the data by Handy, and still more 
comprehensive, by Williamson, demonstrate clearly that in Western and 
Central Polynesia, at all events, there is a peculiar association between 
certain animal and plant species and the religious interests of the people. 
This association is stated by most writers in terms of a native belief that 
the animals and plants are used by deities as a form of visible incarnation. 
A divergence from the general standpoint is made by Rivers, who 
treats of the various natural species as if they were deities in their own 
tight and does not introduce the concept of exterior abstract beings at 
all. Whether this is due to the inadequacy of some of his material, or 
to the subordination of his inquiry to the precise argument of his thesis 
of culture interaction in Melanesia, it is unnecessary to determine. 


THE PROBLEM OF TOTEMISM 


In consideration of this difference in views, and the rather summary 
nature of the evidence supplied by many authorities, it may not be amiss 
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to review the whole problem afresh, and to attempt to get a more definite 
idea of the precise quality of this ritual association which undoubtedly 
exists in Polynesian culture between man and selected species in nature. 
Several questions must be considered. 

It is essential to know whether on the human side the relation is one 
in which people are involved as a group or only as individuals, and, 
as regards the animal or plant, whether each species is concerned as a 
whole or single members of it alone are considered ; whether the natural 
object is regarded as a representative or emblem of the human group ; 
whether there is any idea of identity between a person and the creature 
or object and of descent of the one from the other; and wheter the 
interest of the people is focussed on the animal or plant per se; or it is 
of importance primarily through a belief in its association with ancestral 
spirits or other deities. And in the latter event it is very necessary to 
understand something of the native concept of the relation between the 
species and the supernatural being. In the present study an attempt is 
made to analyse the precise native attitude involved. To this end new 
data are brought forward from what may be regarded as a critical area, 
where the phenomena of this type of “totemism” are most marked— 
namely the island of Tikopia.? 

The conditions in this one community do not allow of generalization 
for Polynesia as a whole, but since the survey of evidence in the later part 
of this article shows that the situation in the other island groups seems 
to be parallel to that in Tikopia, the existence of a similar basic attitude 
elsewhere is suggested. 


ANALYSIS OF DATA FROM TIKOPIA 
The social organization of this community as briefly described 
elsewhere,* consists of four large patrilineal kinship groups (Aainaya), 
which for convenience may be termed clans, though they are not neces- 
sarily exogamous in marriage relations. Each of these is governed 





1“ The clearest evidence for the existence of totemism ir Polynesia is derived 
from Tikopia.” W. H. R. Rivers, Journal of Royal Anthropological Institute, XXXIX, 
1909, 160. ‘This article gives references to the theoretical works of McLennan, Tylor 
and Sir James Frazer, which need not be repeated here. 


2 Report on Tikopia. Oceania, 1, 1930, 105-117. The material in the first part 
of this present paper was obtained on my expedition to Tikopia, 1928-9, conducted 
under the auspices of the Australian National Research Council. 
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TOTEMISM IN POLYNESIA 293 
by a chief (ariki) who in his capacity of religious head of the group and 
performer of the principal Aava rites stands in a special relation to the 
gods (atwa). ‘These comprise the spirits of his ancestors, the dead clan 
chiefs in order of precedence, headed by a number of major deities, 
sometimes distinguished as upua, who have never lived on earth as men. 
Each chief has as his council and assistants in religious affairs a small 
number of pure matua, elders, who hold their rank by virtue of their position 
as heads of the most important families in the clan. Each pure has his 
own atua to whom he performs ceremonies, but in a more limited sphere 
than his chief. There is to some extent a parallelism between the arrange- 
ment f social groups in the community and the arrangement of deities 
in the religious scheme. 

The nature of Tikopian totemism can be understood only 
after reference to the attitude of the people towards the living objects 
of their natural environment as a whole. To the native, the primary 
matter of interest, apart from the classification into animals, plants, 
fish, etc., is the distinction between things which are eaten (e &a/) and 
those which are not eaten (sise e kai). The former may be dealt with 
first. 

CLANS AND PLANT FOOD-STUFFS 

The diet of this island people consists almost solely of vegetable 
products and fish, but within these limits is extremely varied. There 
appear to be very few species in either domain which though edible, are 
not utilized as food. Of the great majority which figure on the bill of 
fare nothing need be said here ; the four chief vegetable items, however, 
demand consideration—the yam (x#fi), the taro (fare), the coconut (nin), 
and the breadfruit (mei). Each of these is affiliated with one of the clans 
of the island and is regarded as being in a sense their special property. 
Following the native mode of speech in which the term fakaroyo, meaning 
primarily “to listen,” or secondarily “to obey,” is employed to denote 
this relation, it may be said that the yam “‘ obeys” sa Kafika, the coconut 
“ obeys” sa Tafua, the taro “ obeys” sa Taumako and the breadfruit 
“obeys” sa Fangarere. The role of controller of the plant is often 
assigned in ordinary conversation to the chief of the clan. Thus as an 
alternative statement it may be said that the yam “ obeys” or “ listens to” 
the Ariki Kafika,—and so on; the meaning is the same in both cases, 
since in all ceremonial matters and in much else as well the chief is the 
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representative of his clan. The term fakarogo as used in this connection 
implies no conscious obedience on the part of the plant, no imputation 
of personality, but simply that jurisdiction is exercised over it by the 
particular chief in question. This control relates primarily to religious 
ritual, the chiefs of Kafika and Taumako having certain very sacred 
and important duties to perform in connection with the seasonal planting 
of yam and taro respectively, while the Ariki Fangarere celebrates ritually 
each crop of the breadfruit as it comes to maturity. The Ariki Tafua 
has no such definite obligations or privileges connected with the coconut, 
which is probably to be correlated with the fact that this palm has no 
well-marked fruiting season, but bears almost continuously throughout 
the year, several different stages of the nut being represented in its crown 
at any one time. The precise ceremonies by which these various food 
plants are assisted to develop, or are welcomed at harvest are of more 
interest in relation to the economic life of the people and must await 
description elsewhere. 

There is no restriction of any kind on the growing of these food- 
stuffs by members of a clan other than that which exercises special 
jurisdiction over them. Every man of the island community has his 
patches of taro, usually, though not invariably, his clump of yams, and 
always his breadfruit and coconut trees. But when the appropriate 
time comes it is left to the members of the affiliated clan, headed by their 
chief, to perform the due rites. 

The utilization of the product of any of these plants for food, again, 
involves little in the way of special treatment. Taro and yam tubers are 
prepared for the oven by scraping, breadfruit is either roasted whole 
on the coals or chopped into sections for cooking with other foods, all 
of which are efficient methods and most suited for a simple meal. More 
complex means are adopted when it is desired to prepare more tasty 
food, as susua or yarueya, the pudding formed by mixing the pounded 
flesh of the fruit or vegetable with coconut cream, a dish of which the 
Tikopians are particularly fond, and for the diverse preparation of which 
they have a number of ingenious recipes. The scraping of tubers is 
done with a hinge of the £as7, a sharp-edged bivalve shell, which is coming 
to be replaced more and more by the small European knife. There is 
no restriction on the members of any group from using the knife on their 
clan plant. As Rivers makes a definite affirmation on this point I took 
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TOTEMISM IN POLYNESIA 295 
pains to obtain accurate information, but neither my own daily observations 
nor the express statements of authoritative informants, as the Ariki 
Kafika, gave any colour to his opinion. In the case of Tafua alone 
does a prohibition exist. The people of this clan may not cut the muri 
nin, the back of the coconut, #.¢., the end away from the stalk, as is 
commonly done by others for drinking, but pierce (suki) the eyes; and 
to extract the flesh afterwards they break the nut with a stone, or crush 
it between the hands if it is young. 

The association of each clan with its food plant rests in native belief 
on the relation between the plant and the principal clan deity. Each of 
the four groups has its main god, who is regarded with great reverence 
and is termed sacred (/apx) in the highest degree. He possesses a variety 
of names; one or two of these are widely known, but the others 
are supposed to be the property of the chief alone. To meet the needs 
of ordinary reference the descriptive terms “Te Atua i Kafika,” “Te 
Atua i Tafua”—The Deity in Kafika, the Deity in Tafua, and the like 
are employed. Often, again, euphemisms are in vogue, as “ Ko ia e nofo 
i te vai”—‘ He who lives in the water,” for the God of the Lake, 
represented by the freshwater eel, “ Ze atua e poi i roto tai” —“ The deity 
who goes in the shore-waters,” for a sea-god represented by the grey 
reef-eel, or more simply, “ te atwa,” the spirit or god, or “4 tupua 
maton,’ ““the deity of ours,” where the significance is clear. A more 
accurate statement then from the native point of view is that the yam, 
taro and other food plants belong primarily to the chief atua of the 
respective divisions, and that it is through this that the clan and chief 
exercise their interest inthem.* Hence the seasonal ceremonies mentioned 
above have a very definite aim: they induce the deity to continue his 
policy of productivity and to send once again the crops by which his 
people live. The association of the clans with the principal food plants 
of the island and the performance of rites to ensure a continuance of 
their fertility is comprehensible in that the importance of these food- 
stuffs is thereby maintained in the eyes of the people, their cultivation is 
invested with a certain religious sanction, and their economic interest 
is thus reinforced. 

The specific social partition, however, whereby each clan is definitely 





3 Cf. also a somewhat similar situation in the Marquesas. E. S. C. Handy, Native 
Culture in the Marquesas, B.P. Bishop Museum Bulletin 9, 1923, 262-3. 
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responsible for one type of plant rests on different grounds. In the native 
belief it has its foundation in an incident, in reality of a mythical nature, 
which is held to have happened in the distant times when men were 
gods and gods were men, and when the principal deities themselves 
were the representatives of the clans in the land. The story in the best 
known version is that an atwa, by name Tikarau, came to the land of Tikopia 
from foreign parts. On his arrival a feast was made, and a huge pile of 
food, te aya, was set up in the marae of Rarokoka in Uta. Emulation 
then began between the local deities and the visitor as to who would 
be the victor in trials of strength or speed. According to the usual tale 
a hopping match was instituted, and a circuit of the lake was begun. The 
contestants had passed round the seaward side, left Namo behind, and 
had entered on the path through Te Roro, when Tikarau slipped and 
fell. He made pretence of having injured his leg on one of the rocks 
which strewed the way, and began to limp. Suddenly, however, he 
made a dash for the glade of Rarokoka, where the provision for the 
feast lay, and grabbing up the heap, fled to the hills. Wéith the Family 
of gods in close pursuit he made for the crest, but arriving at the spur of 
Marepa he slipped and fell once more, so that a deep groove in the hillside 
at the present day is known as “ The Place of Falling of Tikarau” (Ze 
Siyaya o Tikarau). ‘The Family of deities, coming up, were just able to 
gtab, one a coconut, another a taro, another a breadfruit, and others a 
yam, before their opponent, gathering himself up, bolted to the edge of 
the cliff, and being an atua, launched himself into the sky and set off for 
the far lands with his ill-gotten gains. He retained the bulk of the feast, 
but the Family had been able to save for Tikopia the principal food-stuffs, 
and transmit them to posterity. Thus the Atua i Tafua had seized a 
coconut, whence his clan now control that fruit; the Atua i Taumako 
had grasped a taro, which is now the vegetable of that clan; the Atua 
i Fangarere had gripped a breadfruit, which is now controlled by his 
group, while Pu ma, deities of Kafika had obtained the yam, which is 
now under the jurisdiction of this clan. 

The tale is thus a myth of a type common to many primitive peoples. 
Its general function is to provide a foundation for existing socio-economic 
relations. 

The partition in sphere of interests to which it refers, to be understood 
clearly, must be studied in conjunction with the whole religious system 
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of Tikopia. There it is seen that in every important aspect of life there is 
a division of function among the four clans, each, headed by its chief, 
having its own part to play in the total scheme. It is not easy to frame a 
satisfactory generalization, but after an intensive study of the culture of 
these folk the present writer is drawn to the conclusion that the small 
size of the island and the dense populat on, in association with the intricate 
ceremonial so characteristic of all Polynesians, and the conflicting interests 
of the major groups have done much to favour the minute division of 
social and religious duties and privileges which one observes. On 
the other hand the need for social unity within this limited area has tended 
to promote also the rather remarkable complementary functions and 
interlocking ties which link clan with clan. 

One problem which may arouse interest is the definiteness of the 
clan association with the principal food plants, and the absence of such 
specific linkage with the chief species of edible fish which have no such 
clan affiliation. This is probably to be correlated with the greater fixity 
of the plant species, the fact that their propagation, their growth and 
their harvest are more under human control, and that they are clearly 
localized at all times; fish on the other hand are much more liable to 
variation, and are present to human ken as a rule only in immediate 
connection with their capture. 

The variation in restriction on the use of taro and yam and bread- 
fruit on the one hand, as contrasted with that of coconut on the other 
appears to be related also to practical considerations. A coconut may 
be conveniently opened for drinking as well by piercing as by cutting— 
in Tikopia the former method is often employed by people not of Tafua 
clan even when a knife is at command—but to forego the use of a tool 
in preparing vegetable food means a greater disability. The alternative 
to scraping of tubers is peeling off the skin and adherent dirt after the food 
is cooked, which is much more tedious than the use of shell or knife 
beforehand, and is a method employed only at a religious ceremony of 
the most sacred type. Hence whatever be the actual circumstances 
which gave rise to the prohibition on the use of the knife on the coconut, 
and the permission for it in the case of taro and yam, it can be equated 
with certain rational elements of technical process. 

A prohibition which is of definite value in the economic life of the 
people is that against injuring the growing food plants. Disputes in the 
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woods over boundaries are not infrequent, and one method of expressing 
disapproval and defiance of one’s opponent is to destroy food-stuffs at 
the spot in question—to cut down the banana trees, root out pulaka 
(a Colocasia) and the like. But it is sap# on such occasions to interfere 
with the principal crops. Yam vines must not be slashed, taro is immune 
as are also breadfruit and coconut trees. This has an obvious utility. 
The prohibition, however, to the native lies in the supernatural sphere. 
They are sacred, and destruction of them would involve the vengeance 
of the gods. For not only, as explained hitherto, are these food-stuffs 
the property of their respective deities; they actually represent them 
corporeally in whole or in part. Thus of the yam the Ariki Kafika 
its guardian said: “ te ufi, te tino te Atua i Kafika,” “ the yam, the body 
of the Deity of Kafika.” The taro is likewise the body of the Atua i 
Taumako. The breadfruit is the head of the Atua i Fangarere, while 
the coconut is the head of the Atua i Tafua. Hence the poroporo rite 
for the new season’s crop of breadfruit is understood by the Fangarere 
chief and his people as being by way of atonement for the violence which 
they and the rest of the community do continually to their deity by splitting 
open his sacred head in order to place it in the oven. Splitting the mei 
(breadfruit) is not breaking a specific rule of tapu, presumably because 
there is no other convenient way of dealing with it. The cutting by 
Tafua clan of the rear end of the coconut is barred since in so doing they 
would cleave open the back of the head of their chief god. In this case 
presumably, the ¢apx continues operative since the alternative—the 
piercing of the eye—is as simple and effective. It must be noted here 
that this hypothesis does not pretend to give an explanation of the saps 
as a whole along rational lines—its roots lie elsewhere—but merely to 
indicate a possible basis for its differential application in this particular 
field. The attribution of the two kinds of tubers as the “ bodies” of 
their respective awa and of the breadfruit and coconut as the “ heads” 
of theirs, is clearly derived from the differences of shape and interior 
quality of the two types of food-stuff. 


THE TERM “ ATUA” 


None of these plants are in themselves considered as sacred, nor 
are they ever—in spite of Rivers’ statement‘—termed awa. They are 





* Rivers, op. cit., J.R.AJ., 161-2, History of Melanesian Society, 1, 304. 
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controlled by the principal afwa of the respective clans, and figuratively 
are spoken of as being the bodies or portions of the anatomy of these 
supernatural beings, but they are not afwa in themselves. No Tikopian 
ever termed an edible food plant an afua even when speaking of it on the 
magico-religious or mythic plane. 

A brief reference to the connotation of the term will make this 
clear. As in other Polynesian communities the word atua in Tikopia 
applies primarily to a supernatural object, whether of human or non- 
human kind. It is used to indicate: (i) specific supernatural beings 
as spirits of the dead, ancestors and important deities who have never 
been men. Each of these has an individual personality, one or more 
names and often a number of individual attributes of appearance and 
character. (ii) Supernatural beings of the “‘ wandering ghost” type, 
known to Tikopians as afwa vare—common or foolish atua. These are 
regarded as having personality, but are nameless, have no specific 
characters and have no continuity in the native social scheme. By this 
is meant that while as a class they continue to exist, as individuals they 
are significant only at the moment of manifestation. Such afua are in 
gteat numbers everywhere, in the bush and along the paths, and are 
especially prominent at dusk. Every now and again a human being has 
an experience with one of them, which then, unidentified, sinks back 
into the void. Of this type are the atua fakafua, the bringers of disease. 
Hosts of unnamed sea beings, a/ua o te moana, exist, parallel to those on 
land. (iii) Individual objects associated with supernatural powers or 
invested with supernormal attributes, as certain stones, trees or weapons 
regarded as being beyond the ordinary are classed as afua. (iv) In- 
dividuals of a natural species held to be inedible are occasionally spoken 
of as atua. The usage in this last case is somewhat outside the ordinary 
range of applicability of the term. Here there does not seem to be any 
element of the supernatural involved, but simply an unfitness for human 
consumption. The terms a/wa and ai (food) in this connection are in 
fact mutually exclusive. A native referring to the /arasea, a small seaweed- 
eating fish which jumps on to the rocks with the wash of the waves and 
wriggles off again as they recede, said: “Te atua, sise ¢ kai, pakupaku 
fuere e fai,” “ The atua, is not food, bait only is made.” The fish is not 
regarded as sacred in any way, nor is ritual observed with regard to it. 
The term afua here bears no sense of the supernatural; it is simply the 
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converse of “fitness for food.” The same applies to small crabs, sea 
anemones, béche-de-mer and other marine creatures on the reef, as well 
as to iridescent lizards, spiders and some insects. This purely mundane 
application of the word atua is not invariable but may be heard by the 
observer if he wanders round the reef with fishing parties and discusses 
the varied fauna to be found there. 

I have drawn attention to the use of this term on the purely normal 
plane, as correlative with “ inedible,” because the speech and behaviour 
of the natives in such cases do not appear to be concerned with any 
elements of the supernatural. It must be acknowledged, however, that 
in many instances the two types of meaning (iii and iv) above seem to 
shade into each other; it is indeed as if the connotation of atwa as 
“inedible” were derivative from its significance of “ supernatural,” 
since to the Tikopian creatures which are unfit for human consumption 
are not of the normal order of nature. This last is by way of speculation 
only, since it is impossible to obtain from the natives themselves a precise 
statement on this matter. 

One point, however, may be stressed with certainty, that any object 
which is regarded as an atwa may not be eaten, and anything which is 
fit for human consumption cannot be in itself an afwa—though it may, 
as we shall see, become associated temporarily with atua. Hence it can 
be seen from an analysis of the significance of the term, that the yam, 
taro, coconut and breadfruit cannot be called atua, as is also made 
abundantly clear from the observed usage of the natives. Rivers’ treat- 
ment of the whole question of totemism in Tikopia is in fact vitiated by 
this basic error—that unknowingly he has confused the material object 
with ihe supernatural being for whom it is a symbol, or a vehicle of 
expression. He thus attributes to the plant or fish or bird the actions, 
the qualities and the sociological importance which really belong primarily 
to atua of the type of personal beings. 

The relation of the four principal plant food-stuffs to the social order 
is in quite a different category from that of animals. In the latter case 
it is not the edible, but the inedible elements which are associated with 
supernatural beings. The facts are clear. The taro, the yam, the 
coconut and the breadfruit are of great importance in the native life. 
They are closely and directly linked with their respective clans, a complex 
series of rites is performed in each case to ensure their productivity, and 
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the members of each clan, as of the others, may eat the clan plant. With 
birds and sea creatures the converse is the case. Species used as food are 
linked with no social group, and any increase rites are of a more generalized 
type. It is the inedible kinds which are associated with clans and clan 
gods, they have little attention paid to them, and, naturally enough, are 
not the subject of any increase ceremonies. Even when one of the 
creatures is killed, no ritual procedure is carried out to avert ill results. 
If we are to speak then of these phenomena as constituting totemism it 
must be acknowledged that there are in Tikopia two distinct types of the 
institution—the positive, relating to plant food-stuffs, with emphasis 
on fertility; the negative, relating to animals, with emphasis on 
unsuitability for food. 


There is no question of association of plant and animal species in 
any form of “linked totemism”; they are on entirely different planes 
of religious interest. 


The animals and marine creatures which enter into the ritual relation 
embrace a variety of species, and certain corresponding differences of 
behaviour towards them are exhibited by the natives. These may now 
be considered in detail. 


ATUA AND LAND ANIMALS 


The simplest relation occurs in the case of certain crabs, lizards, 
insects and such “ small deer.” This class comprises creatures such as 
the kaviki, the ghostly pale little land crab, which lives in burrows in the 
sand, often under the house floor, whence it emerges by night and stalks 
rustling over the coconut matting, to engage in battle or love affairs, 
to the annoyance of the humans whom it disturbs. The alamisi or 
karamisi is a kindred animal, a crab of a reddish-brown or yellowish hue, 
somewhat hairy-legged, the favourite residence of which appears to 
be the crotch of a branch of a tree. Both these species of crustacean are 
termed atua, being inedible. At times it is thought they are entered by 
itinerant spirits, often of the malignant disease-bringing kind, against 
whom man has continually to be on his guard. When such a ghostly 
being is thus its denizen the crab is noticeable for its interest in human 
beings. An actual native statement will illustrate this point. My 
informant said : 
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“Te atua fakafua  e au oo urn i te kaviki—sise e tupu ki ei 
The spirit making disease comes to enter in the crab—not changes to it 
— au ki te tayata e me , nai utia rei. Popo rei ko te 


—comes to the man is sleeping, by it pinched then. Grasps then the 
tayata ki te kaviki, san mai, fafaya.” 
man the crab, takes up, breaks apart. 

The significance of this is that the disease-bringing spirit is thought 
to enter for its own purpose the body of the crab, which thus animated, 
crawls over to the sleeping man and pinches him with its claw. The 
man awakes, reaches out for the creature, grasps it and drawing it to him, 
maims it. The term fafaya belongs to that class of words known to the 
Tikopians as taraya pariki, “‘ bad speech”—it is an indecorous expression. 
It means primarily “to open out,” but is applied in particular to the 
action of a woman preparatory to intercourse. With this suggestion 
always in mind the term is barred from use in the presence of affinal 
relatives or indeed in the polite conversation of married people in general. 
It is used in the text above since the talk was conducted among a group 
of ¢amaroa, unmarried men, where expressions are more free. In the 
present instance it refers to the action of the man in bending back the legs 
of the crab, thus breaking them—the common method of disablement, 
after which the creature is thrown away. The statement is of interest 
in that it specifically indicates one mode of relation between spirit and 
material object: the atua on this occasion does not change (¢#px) into a 
crab, z.e., assume the form of one; it enters into (wu) the body of an 
already existing crustacean. A further point may also be noted, that 
the crab, even with its ghostly inhabitant, is harshly treated and repelled, 
the presence of the afua not acting as a deterrent. 

The European cat, introduced according to native tradition during 
the early part of last century by a Tikopian voyager, is also regarded as 
providing an occasional abiding place for similar spirits. The animal is 
named the sukuroa, or “long tail.” Thus: 

Te atua e uru foki ki te sukuroa, e ata ki ei, e poi tayi saere 
The spirit enters also into the long tail, impersonates it, goes crying walking 
i ga tafa fare e au te atua poi o uru ki tenea e varea, 

at the sides house comes the spirit goes to enter into that one is maddened, 
tena ¢ tayi ret. Poi o tayi saere i vasia paito. Royo mai ko 
thereon cries then. Goes and cries walking in between houses. Hears 
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te tagata, uru mai ena koa fatu, puke atu, sau mai, pepe rei ki 
the man, goes out, there are stones, grasps, takes hither, throws then at 
eé. Pa i 0 ka mate, mate; ka ne ora ko ia ka rere. 
it. Thud on it will die, dies; but lived (did) it, will run. 

The account of this disturbance of slumber and the consequent 
reaction by stone-throwing needs little further explanation in any society 
where cats also “‘ walk abroad crying” at night. Toa Tikopian, however, 
persistence of the animal in this pastime indicates that it is literally possessed 
by a devil, which has driven it insane and inspired it to annoy mankind. 


THE CONCEPT OF THE “ATA” 


The term afa is frequently used to describe the relation of the super- 
natural being to the animal which is its manifest form. In its most 
concrete sense /e ata is the shadow, as of a person cast by the sun. “ Te 
ra ¢ poi i ruya, kae te ata rei i raro.’ “ The sun goes above, while the 
shadow then is below.” It is also used of a reflection as of an image seen 
in a pool of water. The appearance of a spirit in material animate form 
is also described as its ata, which is best translated in this connection as 
its image, or simulation. ‘The native expression is that “ 4 atua e ata ki te 
manu,” “the spirit simulates the animal,” meaning that it takes on this 
form. ‘Thus of the white tern it is said “ Te akiaki e ati te ata 0 ya atua, 
e ati ya atua e oro feurufi ki ei.” ‘* The tern is called the a¢a of the gods ; 
it is held that the gods go and enter into it.” The word a/éa is used only 
when the concrete materialization is that of a living creature; in other 
cases the spirit may have as a permanent resting-place an object such as 
a war clu_, a spear or the sacred centre post of a clan house. These are 
alluded to as fakatino, embodiments (#in0=body) of their respective deities. 
The fakatino is a permanent concrete symbol of the supernatural being, 
a definite individual object of known locale ; the afa is the form which 
he simulates at will, and may be any individual of a given species. The 
significance of the rendering of a/a as simulation or impersonation is borne 
out by the Tikopian belief in. regard to dreams. Untoward incidents 
in dreams in which friends or relatives play a part which does not accord 
with their character and position in real life are explained by the natives 
as due to the agency of malevolent spiritual beings, who assume the 
representation of the person in question, adopting his or her form and 
features. This deception is described thus: “Te atua e au i te miti, e ata 
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ki te taina pe ki te Rave.” “The spirit comes in a dream, impersonates 
the brother, or the sister.” Incestuous dreams are explained on this 
basis. 

The terms /upu meaning primarily “to grow,” and fiti “ to spring” 
are also used to indicate the process of conversion of the spiritual being 
to its material manifestation. In this sense they are most closely 
translated by “change.” Thus it is said: 

“Ko ga atua i fenua nei e ata kia manue orooro fuere; ¢ ati e ata, 
The spirits in land this simulate animals going simply ; is called simulate, 
ka e tino ki ei; e fiti ki ei, 0 mai o oro ki a tayata.” 
but body (to) them ; change (to) them, come hither to go to men. 

In freer rendering, “the spirits in this land simulate the animals 
which simply wander about ; the term used is simulate (aa) but they 
actually take on their bodies, they change into them, and come here in 
order to visit mankind.” 

Another statement : 

“Te atua ka poi fakafua, te atua a te kere; e¢ tupu ki 
“The spirit will go making disease, the spirit of the earth; changes to 
te = ua, ki te Rkaramisi, ki, anea vare. Te atua 
the hermit crab, to the red land crab, to things common. The spirit 
e tupu ki ei, Rae poi rei te karamisi, tenea = vare ~—fuere.” 
changes to it, but goes then the red land crab, the thing common simply.” 

The significance of this is “ The spirit who wishes to go and convey 
disease, a spirit of the earth (#.e., one of the nameless host who inhabit 
the ground) changes into the form of a hermit crab, or of a red land 
crab or into any common creature. (The word vare conveys a tinge 
of contempt, since it is also used to mean “ stupid,” “ foolish’? as well 
as ““common.”) ‘The spirit changes, for example, to the red land crab, 
but as for the crab itself, it still continues to be simply an ordinary 
creature.” 

This analysis of the linguistic usage, including the presentation of a 
rather cumbrous literal rendering of the native text, is necessary to reveal 
the precise nature of the relation between the supernatural being and 
the “totem” animal. The animal, in fact, is of quite secondary interest 
in the socio-religious scheme. It is the spirit, the atwa, which is of 
fundamental import, and the animal, in native eyes, is of moment only 
in that the atwa utilizes it as a fleshly vessel by entering its body, or on 
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the other hand simulates it by assuming its form. To put the case quite 
simply : it is the spirit in the animal or the spirit in the form of the animal 
who commands the respect and the “ totemic” interest of the Tikopian ; 
the individual animal as such or the species as a whole has no particular 
ritual value. It is merely “ anything common”—anea vare. 

Now that the central feature of the situation as understood by the 
native has been stated the position of the various animal species may be 
examined more closely. 

Natives say that in Tikopia all birds and animals are ata of various 
atua which appear in this form to mankind. To this general statement 
there are certain exceptions since a few kinds of bird are not regarded as 
serving atua as a vehicle for manifestation, and are eaten freely. The 
great majority of species, however, are associated with supernatural 
beings. 

But not all animals of the one kind are so characterized. Some 
may be acting as media or materializations of the spirits, fraught with 
religious interest and perhaps with peril, while others of the same species 
remain simple and harmless creatures. The problem then arises of how 
to distinguish the one type from the other—to separate the spirit in animal 
shape from the mere animal. This problem has had to be faced by the 
native and an attempt made at its solution, since while on the one hand 
it is impracticable for him to respect and give license to every member 
of every animal species which he encounters, it is imperative, from the 
point of view of religious belief to observe a becoming reverence to such 
creatures as may be possessed by supernormal attributes. The broad 
test is based in a rational manner on the behaviour of the animal itself. 
If it behaves strangely in a manner not characteristic of its species then 
it is an afwa in animal guise; if it acts in normal fashion then it is an 
ordinary individual and may be treated as such. A native said to me: 
“Koke e¢ poi i te uruao, e ono ki te manu ku rere mai, tera 
“You are going in the woods, look on an animal has run hither, that 
te atua kua urn i ei, ku ata ki ei. Tera tan fayatasi ma 
the spirit has entered in it, has simulated it. There the same relation with 
te ika. Te atua ku poi o sakiri te ika ka wu ki ei, O 
the fish. The spirit has gone to seek the fish will come to it, to 
tino ki et.” 
body to it.” 
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The point of this statement is that if a person walking through the woods 
sees a startled bird fly away from him or a swamp hen run, then it is 
simply a creature in natural form ; if, however, it comes towards him and 
exhibits none of the fear which is to be expected in the circumstances, or 
if it hovers near him and keeps up a continuous cry for no apparent reason, 
then it is held to be inhabited at the moment by a supernatural being. 
So also with fish, into which spirits also enter on occasion, and which 
betray their nature by abnormal conduct. 


The same applies to the bat (peka) which is common in the island. 
Being a fruit eater it is looked on by the people as a great pest, but probably 
as a reflex of the same circumstance, is regarded as a creature of the gods, 
in particular of the clan of Tafua. Sometimes when encountered it is 
a manifestation of the atva; more often it is merely the animal itself. 
The statement below shows how the distinction is made on the basis 
of the actions of the creature when confronted with man. 

“Ka fenatu te tayatai roto te ara, sa Tafua, e tau te peka i 
“ Will proceed the man in middle the path, Tafua (group), is hung the bat in 
te rakau i roto te ara, ¢ tan e tayi, fai atu, kae sise rere, 
the tree in middle the path, is hung is crying, threaten (it), but not flies, 
tera te atua. Kae te manu e rere te manu ware fuere.” 
that the spirit. But the animal flies the animal common only.” 
If the bat flies away nothing is done but if it holds fast and obstinately 
refuses to move, even when the arm or a stick is brandished at it, then 
the man calls out :— 

“Ke fuere Pu E! e tau o tayi pe ea? 

“You only Ancestor! are hung to cry if what? 

Tenea sokotasi ke Pu E! se ora moku 

That thing one you Ancestor! welfare for me 

Sort mai i a ke.” 

Give me from you.” 
This formula is an appeal by the man to the deity, as he now perceives 
the animal to be, to grant him a boon—one only—that is welfare for 
himself. If such an experience should occur to the Ariki Tafua, chief 
of the clan, he pronounces the words : 


“Ke Pu fuere e¢ at 
“You Ancestor only come 
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Fakasa mai ki a kuou 
Appear hither to me. 
Se tayata mou e nofo i a vaerayi 
A man for you abides in skies 
Suki ke ah 0 ah mai se maro moun.” 
Prick to come to bring hither an offering for you.” 


This is a greeting to the atfua, coupled with a request that a person may 
be found elsewhere (under foreign skies) to provide an offering for him. 
The exact application of the formula is somewhat obscure, but it is a 
conciliatory speech to the disguised spirit, expressing the wish that 
provision may be made for him from other sources than those of the 
chief. 

The peka is not eaten by the Tikopians, and they express great 
distaste at the idea. “E fakakinokino,’ “it is disgusting.” Its 
characteristic odour is also regarded as unpleasant. A boy from Luaniua, 
who accompanied me to the island once announced his intention of 
cooking a bat and making a meal of it, as—he stated—is done in his 
own home. The Tikopian lads who were his friends and boon com- 
panions persuaded him so earnestly not to do so, however, that he re- 
frained ; the argument they employed was not that of breach of sapa, 
but that if he did so the whole land would hear of it and ridicule him so 
much that he would be driven to suicide in shame. The sanction behind 
the prohibition of eating the bat is one of derision, not of horror. 

The peka ordinarily is treated with scant ceremony, and though not 
usually harmed by adults is often pelted with stones by children and 
occasionally brought down in triumph. Reproof from elders may follow, 
but only of a mild nature. A man who by intention killed a bat would 
be regarded as having committed an unwise action but not necessarily 
a sacrilegious one. Several times during my stay in the island I have 
known of bats killed by children without result, and myself shot a specimen 
series without exciting other emotions than those of curiosity. The 





5 It is possible that this lack of interest in the bat from a religious point of view 
is partly due to the secession of the Ariki Tafua with whom principally the creature is 
connected. I have been told by Captain Burgess of the S.Y. “‘ Southern Cross” that 
the shooting of a bat in earlier years evoked indignation from the people. Much of 
this, however, would be most certainly due to ignorance on their part of the white 


man’s motive for the shooting, and consequent perturbation regarding its object and 
effects. 
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bat is a thieving animal (¢e manu kaia) and as such has little sympathy in 
its misfortune. But for this reason it receives on the other hand some 
consideration. When a man finds a bat eating fruit in his orchard or 
gnawing at a coconut, if he be a cautious person he does not endeavour 
to kill it, but merely scares it away, apostrophizing it under the name of 
Pu (Ancestor) as it flaps off, to go to other districts and obtain food. 
He treats it gently lest being possibly an a/ua masquerading in animal 
guise, it resent harsh treatment and retaliate by returning again and 
again to his crops. 


The bat figures in a folk-tale of Tikopia which gives it priority 
to the presence of male humans in the land. This story, which was told 
me by the Ariki Tafua, does not form part of the complex mythological 
scheme which to the native mind provides the basis for Tikopian culture, 
but is one of those curious items of ancient lore which seem to exist 
side by side with, yet apart from the main body of belief. The story, of 
which I give the native text with literal and free translation, is as follows :— 


“JT mua, fenua nei te fenua ya fafine fuere; siei 

“In former (times) land this the land the females only; not 
mi tayata. Nofonofo te fafine, fanau te fafine, nofonofo take fafine, 
any males. Dwell the female, bear the female, dwell another female, 
fanau te fafine. ya tama a ya peka, fafine fuere. Siei se tayata 
bear the female. The children of the bats, females only. Not a male 
ke at. Fai matua fuere i ya peka. Fai, fai, ne au te 
may come. Make husbands only from the bats. Do, do (thus), came the 
tayata, ne au mai Motulava ya iyoa ko Vinivinitere; au, poi rei 
male, came from Motulava, his name “‘ Whistling swift” ; came, went then 
0 nofo i ya fafine, paito i ya _ fafine. Ono rei ki tana 
to live with the females, house with the females. Look then at his 
taura e tu i tafatafa mai ya tai ma tana foi fatu foi nin. 
anchor is standing in enclosure from seawards with his stone coconut. 
Ne avayatia ki te fafine i Fareautaka. Tera fai ko ana tama 
Married to the female in Fareautaka. Thereupon make her children 
i te tayata, o atu ya peka ki a fafine nai taia ko a peka, 
from the male, go there the bats to females by him slain bats, 
kae sau rei o tunu i te afi o kai mana. Nai kaina rei i 
and take then to roast in the fire to eat for himself. By him eaten then in 
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fenua nei. Poi rei ko te tagata ki tona fenua, mnofonofo, poi rei ki 
land this. Goes then the male to his land, abides, goes then to 
Motulava, e noforaki ko ana tama i fenua nei. Tena te arara o 
Motulava, are dwelling his children in land this. That the story of 
ga peka ko ia.” 
the bats it.” 

Free translation : 

“In former times this land was a land inhabited only by females, 
there were no men. One woman lived here, gave birth to a female 
child, another woman lived here, and gave birth to a female child, and 
so on. The children were those of the bats, and females only. Not a 
male came. And the women took husbands from the bats alone. After 
this state of affairs had thus long continued a man came ; he came from 
Motlav, and his name was Swift Whistling. He came and went to live 
with the women, and set up house with them. Look there at his anchor 
which stands in the enclosure to seawards, and his stone coconut. (An 
observation by the narrator in corroboration of the tale.) He married 
a woman of Fareautaka (a patito, family group of Tafua clan). Thereupon 
she begat her children from the man. When the bats approached the 
women the man killed them and took them to roast on the fire to be his 
food. He ate them here in this land. Then the man went to his own 
land, to Motlav, and stayed there, while his children dwelt in this land. 
That is the story of the bats.” 

This tale does not link on to the other origin myths of Tikopia, as 
far as incident is concerned, though when analysed it is found to deal 
with some of the basic characters of the native pantheon. Thus the 
names of the women whom the bats married were said by the Ariki to be 
“ Titi ma Kaveao.” This is one of the many joint titles by which are 
known a pair of female atua, commonly termed “‘ A Rua Nea” (literally, 
“Two Persons”) who occur in many mythical stories. The man from 
Motlav appears to be a character of no great significance in the Tikopian 
legendary scheme, since he does not figure in other tales, nor is he a 
local deity. With the bats, however, it is different. They are personified 
for the purposes of the story under the name of “ Raupere.” Another 
esoteric title for them was given by the Ariki Tafua as “ Tanamanu” 
(literally, ““ His Creature”) and under this guise the peka is invoked in 
his kava ceremony. “E sau i te kava e faia te manu o fafine; te rau matua 
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ko ia.” “Is raised in the Aava because the creature of the women ; their 
(dual) husband is he.” Now afwa in Tikopia pass under many names, 
and these alone give no clue. But in further explanation the chief said 
“That is the atwa to whom the zaroro (esoteric term for ‘ coconut’) is 
dedicated. And if the Ariki Tafua is angry he speaks to the bat to go and 
cut the coconuts of the folk in the land. The people go then to their 
orchards, and they have been cut, that is because a formula has been 
uttered by the Ariki Tafua to go and work mischief in the orchards of 
the folk.” 

It is believed by the Ariki Tafua, and by the community at large 
that he has special control over the actions of the bat, and that if he is 
offended by some action of the populace he can by reciting an appropriate 
appeal, induce the creature to go and damage their coconut crops by 
severing with its sharp teeth the stems of the immature nuts. As a 
corollary to this belief, when the people see in their orchards evidence of 
unusually severe depredations by bats (ratou tofi ku serea) they attribute 
this to the ill-will and the recital of spells on the part of the chief against 
them. 

The peculiar relation existing between the Ariki Tafua and the peka 
is explained by the fact that the animal is regarded as the ata of one of 
his principal atwa. ‘This is implied by the chief in the statement given 
above that the coconut is dedicated to him. This is the eel-god of the 
shore-waters, who is invoked in the Aava of the Ariki Tafua under the 
name of Fitikake. In this form he is invited to 

“Kope ke mau tou pere na 

Ke faiinu ki Sese 0 te Vao.” 

“Tuck firmly under your arm your bat there 

That drink may be given him from Fruits of the Woods.” 

The eel-god is here appealed to by the Ariki to prevent his animal vehicle, 
the bat, from going to feed on the coconut, and to promote his eating 
the wild fruits of the forest—as the fetau, the natu and the like—on which 
man is not so dependent for food. 

The eel-god is himself, by mythic account, the son of the Atua i 
Tafua, who is supposed to have a peculiar interest in his father’s ward, 
the coconut. Under the name of Fitikake, however, he is also summoned 
in black magic by the Ariki Tafua to go and destroy the coconuts of 
offending persons, as mentioned above. Thus the chief of Tafua has 
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a dual relation to the nia; he is its protector and is responsible for its 
fertility, but he may also be its peculiar destroyer if occasion seems to 
him to warrant such action. And his position among men is paralleled 
by that of his deities among the atwa. There is thus a logical completeness 
in their control. 

Pere is an esoteric word for the common term peka ; as such it forms 
part of the name “ Raupere,” i.¢., “‘ their (dual) bat” already noted. It 
is said by the Ariki Tafua that the women of the myth, Titi and Kaveao, 
also utilize the bat on earth as a medium. 

“The bat is sacred to sa Tafua” is a statement commonly made by 
natives, meaning that the association between the animal and the members 
of that clan is deeper than with other people of the community—for the 
reason just given—and consequently that the prohibitions and ritual 
observances are more binding on them. This does not imply that only 
the people of Tafua regard the bat as unfit for food or treat it with respect 
in their orchards ; the same customs are observed by all, but they are more 
incumbent on sa Tafua, and a breach by them would be regarded as more 
serious. 

The deference of the people of all clans to the peka appears to indicate 
that this creature owes its ritual importance primarily to its economic 
notoriety, its powers of destruction of food, and that the link with the 
specific clan atua is of secondary interest. 

Somewhat the same attitude exists in the case of the sii (parroquet) 
and karae (swamp-hen). The parroquet is destructive to coconut and 
other tree fruits by reason of its promiscuous nibbling, which causes 
wastage of food even where the quantity consumed is not great. As 
with the bat, however, violent action is not usually adopted, being replaced 
by methods of suasion. A man sitting in his house and hearing the cry 
of a parroquet in his orchard near at hand will call out :— 

“Poi Pu E! o fakatu tou isu tapu nei 
I a uru o manga 
Kae tuku ko te yagea nei 
Ma ta atu ko se vai mou.” 
“Go Ancestor! to set up your sacred beak 
On the crests of the hills 
And leave this place here 
For the preparation of a food gift for you.” 
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These words politely invite the bird to betake itself to the mountain 
heights, and allow the spot which it is raiding to stay vacant in order— 
sO it is assured—that the crops thus left to mature may form an adequate 
food present for it at some future date. On hearing this, it is believed, 
the parroquet is under compulsion to fly.off and feed in another locality. 
For the karae a similar procedure is adopted. A person will utter 
the formula : 
“Poi Pu E! o fakatu tou isu tapu nei 

I Mauya Faea pe i Soso 

O kai fosa taro lasi mau 

Ma se kau futi lasi mau.” 


“Go Ancestor! and set up your sacred beak here 
On Maunga Faea or in Soso 
To eat a large taro root for yourself 
And a great stem of bananas for yourself.” 


Here the bird is induced to go by mention of the prospect of large crops 
in other places. It is interesting to note that the formulae were given 
me by men of Ravenga, and the invitation for the bird is issued on behalf 
of orchards in other localities. Such is the custom. “ People of Faea 
request the birds to come to Ravenga here ; a man in Ravenga apostrophizes 
them to go to orchards of sa Faea; e kau saere.” (Literally “are 
apostrophized walking,” meaning that the bird is kept in motion by the 
reciprocal commands of sa Faea and sa Ravenga for it to depart for each 
other’s cultivations.) A similar formula is used towards the bat, which 
is requested to go to coconut or banana trees elsewhere. Politeness is 
believed to be essential to ensure obedience on the part of the bird. “‘ The 
bird hears the speech that is made, goes then; it is held to be an atua, 
one speaks properly (faka/aui) to it. But show anger (fai toa atu) towards 
it, and it will return, and eat completely the bananas or the taro.” 
The swamp-hen is perhaps the greatest animal pest known to the 
natives. It is extremely voracious, and taro and banana suffer heavily 
from its incursions. At times, indeed, when this bird is very numerous 
it is difficult to obtain a ripe banana in the island. When the fruit is 
approaching maturity the bunch may be enclosed for protection in a 
sheath of coconut leaf plaited around it, but even this is not always proof 
against the enemy. The arae, taking its stand at the base of the tree, 
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jumps up repeatedly and pecks at the bananas until the whole bunch is 
soon rendered useless for food to the owner. This habit of the bird is 
commemorated in an old song which forms one of a series of chants 
for a ceremonial dance performed in honour of a female child of rank. 
The song runs : 


Tafito : “Ta roré! Ia rora! 
Ke toea, esé! 


Safe : Karae, karae 
Taia se futi 
Na ke rere, sopo !” 


The words of the first part of the song are archaic, and their meaning is 
unknown to the natives of to-day. “‘ Not any speech among us here, 
speech of the afwa,” said the Ariki Kafika, referring to their supposed 
supernatural origin. Ese (or ehe) was explained, however, as being a 
mere exclamation to lend force to the rhythm, and it is probable that the 
other words also represent a rhythmic combination of syllables of no 
special import. The second stanza can be translated, as it is in normal 
speech. 
“ Swamp-hen, swamp-hen, 
Fells a banana 
With his running jump !” 


Because of its persistent thieving habits the Aarae is very unpopular, 
and though recognized as the aa of a clan deity is nevertheless sometimes 
killed. One such incident is remembered because of a song. Pu nuku 
ariki, a man of Tafua clan, tied up a bunch of bananas in his orchard in 
the manner already described, to preserve it from the karae. When the 
work was finished he heard one of these birds call close at hand, and 
turning saw it flying towards him in the act of coming to the bananas. 
Angry at its audacity, with a quick movement he reversed the adze which 
he was carrying, and struck it down. Later he composed this song in 
memory of the deed. 


Tafito : “Ka tana mero ko tou isu 
Ka tana kenakena tou murimofua 
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Kupu : Ka fakanevaneva mai E ! 
Ka fakatopa mai E'! 


Safe : Au ra ki tou tanuma 
O te fore kau toki.” 


Translation: “‘ Now its redness thy beak 
Now its whiteness thy rump. 
Flying here, E! 
Gliding here, E! 
Come then to thy destruction 
By the handle of the adze.” 


This song is intended as a chorus to a dance of the matavaka (canoe bow) 
type, and has the common triple stanza form. The first verse refers to 
the two most characteristic features of the Aarae, its red beak and the 
white patch on the underside of its tail, which it flicks constantly as it 
walks. The second and third verses refer to the incident as described. 

As a point of syntax may be noted the usage of two primaries (nouns) 
related by possessive pronouns (tana mero, tou isu—the o is merely a 
nominative particle—its redness, thy beak) instead of the more common 
construction, both in Tikopian and in English, of the first primary preceded 
by the definite article and linked to the second by a relational particle and 
a possessive pronoun (as e mero o tou isu—the redness of thy beak). The 
enlargement of fakaneva and fakatopa by reduplication of syllables serves 
to indicate continued or frequentative action. Murimofua is a poetical 
form of murimafua, ramp, following a common vowel change. The 
term fare kau toki (literally “ house of adze shafts”) implies plurality or 
membership of a species of article, but the word fare (poetical, fore) is 
introduced here to preserve the rhythm of the song. 

I was myself witness of the killing of one of these birds. The 
Ariki Kafika and I were sitting in talk in his house in Uta when from 
under the eaves we noticed a swamp-hen come stalking between the huts. 
Quietly the Ariki reached for a small bow and arrow which lay near, 
the property of his grandson Rakeivave. Holding the bow horizontally, 
he drew back the arrow—a dry mid-rib of a sago leaf sharpened at one 
end, with a small leaf vane at the other—and sighting from under the 
eaves, loosed the shaft. It flew true and pierced the bird through 
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the body. With a wild squawk and a flapping of wings it ran from sight 
and was lost, but was discovered a day or two later dead in a near-by 
bush. ‘“‘ Tenea kaia! Kai te mo te mana! Thieving thing! May its father 
eat filth !”? said the Ariki. In this case, as in that of Pu Nuku ariki, 
the bird was clearly dealt with as a mundane creature, of no supernatural 
attributes. Such is a common attitude. If the chief had been performing 
a kava ceremony, however, and the bird had appeared, then he would 
not have thought of injuring it. It would have been the atwa come to 
attend the sacred ritual. 

The same distinction is observed with other creatures. During 
one rite a rat (fe yariyari) ran along a beam and down across the floor. 
“Te atua ku auk’—‘ The deity has come” murmured someone, and no 
attempt was made to scare or molest it. Yet though ordinarily no very 
active pursuit is made of them, rats are killed when occasion offers, and 
a native form of trap constructed on the spring noose system exists. °® 
A European one of the “ break-back” type which I took to the island 
proved immensely popular, and being lent to Pa Fenua tara, the eldest 
son of the Ariki Kafika, was borrowed by his neighbours from night 
to night, members of the family sitting up to re-set the trap as it made its 
kill, and to keep tally for the information of the village next morning.’ 
The dead bodies of the victims were simply flung away without regard. 
The trap was also taken to Uta, and there in the sacred district was set in 
operation and its effect delightedly observed by the chief and his family 
in his house within a few yards of the spot where on the former occasion 
the rat was greeted as an atua. In conversation, too, the animal is 
anathematized not only for its theft of food and its destruction of property, 
but for its habits of depositing ordure and of micturating from the rafters 
at night. 

As the behaviour of the natives shows, there is a clear distinction 
made between the animal per se, and the animal as the embodiment or 
presentation of a supernatural being ; and it is the latter only which is 
the object of religious interest. Moreover, a definite basis for such 





6 An example of this type of rat-trap, made by Pa Fenua tara, is in the Tikopian 
collection of the Australian National Research Council in Sydney. It resembles closely 
the figure and description of the Funafuti type given by C. Hedley, Memoirs of Australian 
Musuem, Til, 278-280. 


7 Cf. Hedley, op. cit., 278-9. 
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distinction—in theory at least—is afforded by the actions of the animal 
itself, and the circumstances under which it appears. 

The standard of judgment as to whether one is encountering an 
animal or an atua, however, being empirical, is admittedly subject to 
error. It is understood that a man may sometimes mistake the spirit 
for an ordinary creature, and by lack of caution involve himself in mis- 
chance. This is illustrated by an incident which happened some years 
ago, in which a party of men ate of a kind of crab known as the paka 
forau and died in consequence. This animal is believed to be one of the 
forms in which the Female Deity, Te Atua Fafine, manifests herself, 
but on this occasion the folk imagined that they were merely dealing 
with the ata, the physical simulation, and not the spirit. Their tragic 
fate, however, was evidence of their mistake. “‘ They called it the 
reflection, but indeed it was the true deity” (E ati te ata, nai te atua maori !”°). 
One of the party only, Pa Torofakatonga, refrained from eating; he 
dropped the morsels of food between his legs when invited to partake 
and so survived. In consequence of the event two dirges were composed. 
One runs : 

Tafito : “Te fai vare o tayata 
Ku kai sara ki te tupua 
Ne muna ko kita te ata fuere. 


Kupu : Fekite ki a yo otua 
Ka fesoyi mo oku taina. 
Safe : E susuki oku tino 


Moe ifo masike ake 
E tata te kafo.” 


Translation: ‘“‘ The stupid action of men 
Have eaten wrongly of the deity. 
One said it was only the counterfeit. 
Meet in the realm of the gods 
I shall press noses with my brothers. 
Prickling is my body 
Lie down to sleep, rise up 
Stripping off the sweat.” 


This fuataga (dirge) was composed by Pa Torofakatonga, the survivor. 
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As frequent in such songs some of the action of the third party is cast 
in the first person, as if not the composer but his dead relative were 
narrating the incident. The term 47¢a (one) has no numerical significance, 
but is the impersonal usage. The final stanza refers to the feverish 
condition which characterized the last illness of the unfortunate men. 
This is described in more detail in the other dirge—composed by Pa 
Saraniu, a middle-aged man still living—for which there is not space here. 

The idea in regard to the injuring, killing or eating of such creatures 
as are believed to be ata of atua is that any action of this kind which is 
apparently followed by no ill results has involved the animal alone ; but 
if any misfortune should occur soon afterwards, then this is held to be 
proof that the a¢ua was in possession at the time. This is merely a special 
case of the general principle that the presence of an atua is to be deduced 
from the behaviour of the animal—if eating it makes one ill, then it must 
have harboured a spirit. This belief in the possibility of error in 
attribution provides thus a means whereby accident or other untoward 
event can be rationalized The eating of an animal which is thought 
to serve at any time as the manifestation of an afwa is, however, an extremely 
rare occurrence, and is regarded as being an act of the utmost rashness 
by the natives as a whole. An exception to this is the giant clam, 
which is not, however, regarded as an afa of importance. 

The basis of identification of the presence of a supernatural being 
varies somewhat with different species. Thus the black lizard which 
frequents the native houses and is common throughout the island is 
believed to be an atua if it presents a peculiar shining appearance. 
“Te moko te atua tonu, siti se mea vare fuere; sise e nofo 
“ The lizard the deity real, not a thing common only; not resides 
i ei, e tupu te atua ki ei, tera poi te atua. Tena e poi 
in it, changes the deity into it, thereupon goes the deity. That (thing) goes 
t roto a paito te moko fuere, kae au fakasa mai ama so ki 
in middle of house the lizard only, but comes appears hither something like 
teneca ku iyi te simu ki ei ku kira fuere tona tino, 
the person has poured the oil on it has (become) glistening only its body, 
tena te atua maori ne uru; pe nia ana e@ ah ki Ci, @ Gh ono 
that the deity true entered; if what his comes to it, comes look 
mai ki a tatou.” 
hither on us.” 
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In connected form: “ The lizard is a real deity, not merely a common 
thing ; the deity does not reside in it, but changes into it, and thence- 
forth it goes as a veritable deity. The ordinary animal which crawls 
about in the house is only a lizard, but when one appears with a glistening 
body as if oil had been poured over it, that is a true deity, which has 
entered, whatever may be the errand on which he comes ; he has appeared 
to look on us.” 

This statement, which was made by Pa Fenua tara, a most intelligent 
informant, seems to involve a certain confusion in first denying that the 
lizard is an ordinary animal and then drawing the distinction already 
discussed between the common creature and the god impersonating it. 
This is due to the fact that in his first remarks he desired to impress upon 
me the fact that the lizard actually served as the medium of atwa, a point 
about which I had expressed some doubts, since not all creatures are so 
considered. 

The moko is not harmed as a rule, nor is it in any way obnoxious to 
man. Sometimes when it runs over the floor and pauses to observe 
its surroundings it is stimulated to sudden activity by a person rustling 
his fingers on the dry coconut matting. This startles it and it rushes 
off, to the amusement of people watching. Once I observed one of 
these lizards roughly handled, when a son of the Ariki Kafika picked it 
up in jest and threw it across the house, an action which aroused no 
reproach from the elders present, though the atwa which it serves to 
embody was of their own clan. Here obviously it was the animal and 
not the deity that was thought to be maltreated. 

The moko is regarded as being the afa of the Atua i Raropuka.® 
The crocodile, known as moko toro (crawling lizard) is held to be the ata 
of the same god. This creature is rarely seen in Tikopian waters, but 
one is reported to have attacked a woman a number of years ago. Another, 
a young specimen which came to land at Tufenua in recent times, 
was secured by the tail with a rope, and then despatched by blows from an 
axe. No other cases of the occurrence of this reptile are known to the 
natives, but a large skink from Malaita which they observed on the 
“* Southern Cross” while it was being transported to Auckland was termed 
by them a member of the same species. 

As a rule the animal which is thought to serve as the a¢a of a deity 

8 vy. A Dart Match in Tikopia. Oceania, I, 1930, 76. 
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is not eaten, though it may be killed on occasions. The swamp-hen 
for instance is never utilized for food. “Is not eaten the Aarae in this 
land, not a person may eat of it, because it is the atwa which has its basis 
insa Taumako.” With the pigeon the case is not quite parallel. Normally 
it is not eaten. Thus on a shooting expedition I was once accompanied 
by two men of Kafika, including the heir to the chieftainship, and a man 
of rank of Taumako. They were keenly interested in the sport, located 
pigeons and applauded each successful shot. Later they assisted in 
plucking and cleaning the birds. At the end of the day I offered them 
some of the bag, but they refused, saying “‘ We do not eat the pigeon, 
it is tapu to us.” Though this bird is not eaten by Taumako it may in 
some circumstances be used as food by persons of the other clans, though 
such action is rare, and would not be performed by tama tapu of Taumako 
clan, i.e., people whose mother is of that stock. One informant gave 
me a ruling on the question of eating the pigeon—as follows: “Ifa 
woman of Taumako marries a man of Tafua, then she refrains from 
eating the rupe (pigeon), and her muaki tama, the eldest son does also. 
Her younger children may eat of it. Her husband used to eat thereof, 
but when his wife comes and they dwell together, it is sapu for him then. 
When the eldest son marries, then his children may eat this bird; they 
eat then, because their own mother is different.” The ‘apu is not 
incumbent on the grandchildren, even on the offspring of the eldest 
son—unless of course, their mother also is of Taumako, in which case 
they too will refrain. The license allowed by this rule is largely theoretical ; 
in practice hardly anyone in the entire population appears to eat 
the pigeon, and though plentiful, it is not regarded by the natives 
as an item in the food supply. On the other hand natives even of Taumako 
clan are quite eager that this bird shall be shot, giving as a reason that it 
consumes voia (Canarium nuts) and other useful forest fruits. 

The reason why the husband abstains from eating the animal which 
is sacred to the wife’s clan is of considerable interest from the point of 
view of the native ideas on physiology, apart from those of religion. 
It is believed that the oil from the bird’s flesh helps to form the seminal 
fluid in the man’s body, and that by the process of sex intercourse this 
enters the body of the woman, and thus by an indirect route a portion 
of the prohibited animal is absorbed. The following statement indicates 
how definitely this concept has been formulated. 
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“Ko raua koi fepuke tera tapu rei ko te tayata. Mamatua 
“ They two shall grasp each other thereon prohibited then the man. Aging 
kae kai rei, ku maru ko na tino. Tera poi poi motu ko te 
and eat then, has become soft his body. Then go go part the 
ara tapu, kae kai rei. E faia raua e fepuke te pusa o 
path sacred, and eat then. Because they two grasp each other the semen of 
te tayata koi oso ki te fafine, na tafito tera. E faia ko ia ka me 
the man shall rush to the woman, its basis that. Because he will sleep 
atu, oso ko te tino ki te fafine, te sinu o te manu e fenaifo.” 
there, rushes the body to the woman, the oil of the bird comes down.” 

To render this in freer and more comprehensible form: ‘“‘ While 
they two (i, husband and wife) continue to have intercourse the 
man is prohibited (from using the pigeon as food). But as he ages, 
he then can eat, since the body has weakened (i.e., he has become impotent). 
So as time goes on, and the sacred path is severed (that is, there are no 
more children) he then may eat. The reason is that while they two have 
intercourse the semen of the man still rushes into the woman, and that is the 
basis of the prohibition. Because when he lies with her, his body presses 
to that of the woman, and the oil of the bird thus comes down into her.” 

The bearing of this text on certain of the native ideas regarding 
sexual matters must be left for discussion in conjunction with other 
material of the same type. 

The restriction of the prohibition on eating an animal associated 
with a clan deity to the children of the eldest born only, is paralleled by 
the custom observed with regard to the sakuku and panoko, two fish which 
are fapu to sa Kafika. They are not afa of atua on earth, but according 
to native belief have a special function to perform in the afterworld in 
connection with the dead of Kafika. For this reason ritual abstention 
is observed, but only by the eldest son and eldest daughter of each Kafika 
family. Moreover, when women of Kafika marry husbands of Taumako, 
Tafua or Fangarere, their firstborn likewise do not eat of these two fish, 
though the later born do. My informant in this case, Pa Vainunu, a 
man of rank in Kafika, whose father was a former chief of the clan, does 
utilize the sukuku and panoko as food, since he is not the eldest child of the 
family. To all the younger children e yafua, it is permissible. It is 
noteworthy also that though a woman of Kafika who is a younger child 
may eat of the fish her eldest child will not do so; this is apparently due 
to his position as one of the principal sama tapu of his mother’s people. 
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Other birds in addition to those already mentioned serve as media 
or simulacra for important deities. Such are the sikotara (kingfisher) 
which is the a#a of the Atua i te Uruao, the God in the Woods, the principal 
deity of the Porima family. The &areva, the long-tailed cuckoo, which 
is sometimes seen in the island, is an ata of the same atua. The 
sivi (parroquet) is sacred to sa Taumako, being utilized as a material 
medium by the chief atua of that clan. The savake, the bosun-bird, is 
called “‘ the creature of Tafaki and Karisi, their a¢a,” as also is the akiaki, 
the beautiful white tern, with its black-capped head. Curiously enough 
the unufe (caterpillar) is also regarded as a medium of this pair of deities. 
“ E ati rau manu’ —“ it is regarded as their creature.” They are primarily 
important for the Kafika clan, but are also invoked in the kava of Taumako, 
and have a place in the ritual of the other groups as well. They are thus 
of religious interest to all the people in the island. In general the ata 
and the ava for which it is a medium is not necessarily associated with 
only a single clan, and in this respect the phenomena here discussed are 
not of the typical “ totemistic” order. The motuku or keo, the heron, 
is the ata of Nau Fiora, a female deity of Tafua clan, also important 
for Fangarere. The white variety of this species, the keo kena now 
probably extinct, is her special medium, this association being due to the 
belief that the body of the deity herself is of a shining white. 

A few birds are entirely free from any restriction in the matter of 
fitness for food. “ Some birds are permitted, is eaten the yoyo (noddy 
tern), and the soroa (grey duck) is eaten. Some birds are not. The 
miti (a species of brown shrike) is eaten by some persons ; no atwa imper- 
sonates it (sése ata ki ei ko se atua). 

To this “ free list”’ of birds may be added the rakia (a species of small 
black petrel) and the pakalili (martin) which are eaten by all the people, 
even the chiefs, when occasion offers. It may be noted, however, that 
birds at no time form any important part of the Tikopian food supply, 
and the question of whether certain species are permissible for food or 
not is one which does not interest a native to any great extent. He 
is content to utilize the few species known to be licit at such rare times 
as they may be available, and to leave the matter of the edible nature of 
others to traditional edict. The whole subject of the attitude to be 
observed towards bird species is in fact not at all prominent in the social 
or religious life. (To be concluded.) 








THE SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF AUSTRALIAN TRIBES 


BY A. R. RADCLIFFE-BROWN 
PART IL (continued) 


33. Aranda Type. 


This area includes the Aranda (Arunta), Ilpara (Ilpirra), Lliaura, 
Anmatjera (Unmatjera, Imatjera) and Kaititj (Kaitish, Katitja). We 
should probably also include the Ngali, westward of the Llpara. 

In the southern part of the Aranda tribe there are four sections :— 

Pananka Purula 
Kamara Paltara 

In the northern part of the tribe, and in all the other tribes of the area 

there are eight subsections. In the Aranda these are? :— 


Pananka Purula 
Knuraia Ngala 
Kamara Paltara 
Mbitjana Bangata 


The kinship terminology and the kinship system are apparently the 
same in the two parts of the Aranda tribe. 

Although a good deal has been written about the Aranda tribe it 
is still impossible to define precisely the social organization. This is 
because we have not sufficient exact detailed information about the local 
organization and its relation to the totemic system. There were local 
groups each of which was specially associated with one moiety. 
Apparently all the persons born in the one local group belonged to one 
moiety, and therefore constituted a local clan. 

Since the kinship system of the Aranda has been taken as a norm it 
will be useful to give a condensed description of it. The accompanying 
table gives the kinship terms used by a man arranged in the same order 
as in the chart at page 50. The spelling is slightly altered from that 





1The spelling is that of Strehlow. 
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THE SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF AUSTRALIAN TRIBES 323 
of Strehlow, and in the following account the spellings of Spencer and 
Gillen are given in brackets. 


ARANGA Pala PALA Aranga TJIMIA Ebmana EBMANA Tijimia 
KATA Maia ANTARA Mara KAMUNA Wona MARA Intoa 


KALYA Noa MBANA Kwaia ANKALA Ebmana EBMANA Ankala 
or ITIA or Itia or ILIARA 


ALIRA Namara AMBA Mara KAMUNA Alira MARA Amba 
ARANGA Pala PALA Aranga TJIMIA Ebmana EBMANA ‘Tiimia 


In the five generations represented in the chart there are 40 relation- 
ship positions, or 42 if we allow for the distinction of older and younger 
brothers and sisters, 21 being male relatives and 21 female. For these 
42 classes of relatives the Aranda have 21 terms, six used for male relatives 
only, six for female relatives only, and nine for male and female relatives. 
The 21 male relatives of the chart are thus denoted by 15 terms. This 
is because the four terms for relatives of the second ascending (grand- 
parents’) generation are used reciprocally for those of the second descending 
(grandchildren’s) generation, and two other terms, kamuna and mara 
are used for relatives of two generations (first ascending and first 
descending). 

In the second ascending and second descending generations there 
are only four terms for sixteen positions in the chart—araya (arunga), 
pala (apulla), tjimia (chimmia) and ebmana (ipmunna). Each term is used 
for both male and female relatives who are brothers and sisters. A 
single term éfia is used for both younger brother and younger sister, 
and male and female cross-cousins are called ankal/a (unkulla). One 
term mara (mura) is applied to wife’s mother and her brother. One 
term is used for child—s/ira (allira, alirra) and one for sister’s child— 
amba (umba). 

An important feature that does not appear from the chart is the 
relation between the terms used by a man and those used by a woman. 
A man calls his own children a/ira and his sister’s children amba. His 
sister calls her own children amba, and her brother’s children a/ira. In 
other words—-brother and sister apply the same term to a given person 
although they stand in different relations to him or her. Similarly a man 
calls his son’s son araya and his sister calls that individual (her brother’s 
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son’s son) by the same term, while her own son’s son is pala. This is 
an important feature of the Aranda system which appears in many systems 
of the Aranda type, and may indeed be regarded as normal for the type. 

The rule of marriage is that a man marries a woman who is his 
noa (anua), she being the daughter of a woman he calls mara (mura) and 
a man he calls antara (ikuntera). His mara (wife’s mother) is the daughter 
of an ebmana (ipmunna)—mother’s mother’s brother. It seems that a 
man could marry his own mother’s mother’s brother’s daughter’s 
daughter, or his own mother’s father’s sister’s daughter’s daughter. 
His antara (wife’s father) is the son of a man he calls pala (father’s mother’s 
brother), and of a woman he calls araga (father’s father’s sister). A 
passage of Spencer and Gillen, that is not as precise as might be desired, 
states that ifa man who is the son of a pa/a man and an araya woman belongs 
to Ego’s own locality or personal “ family,” if, for example, he is the son 
of Ego’s father’s father’s own sister, then he is called not antara but amba 
(umba), and his daughter will be Ego’s pa/a and not oa. This limitation 
of marriage whereby a man is not allowed to marry the son’s daughter 
of some of the women he calls “ father’s father’s sister’ is probably not 
typical of systems of the Aranda type generally. 

A feature of a good many systems of Aranda type is that the term for 
mother’s mother and mother’s mother’s brother is also applied to the 
latter’s son’s son and daughter. In the Aranda system it would seem 
that this feature exists and that the term ebmana (ipmunna) can be applied 
to the mother’s mother’s brother’s son’s son. But there is also, according 
to Strehlow, a special term ¢/iara which is applied to the husband of Ego’s 
female cross-cousin, who would otherwise be ebmana. 

The use of the same term £amuna (gammona) for “ mother’s brother,” 
and for the latter’s son’s son who is also “ daughter’s husband” is an 
important feature of the Aranda system which is not universal in systems 
of Aranda type. Connected with it is the use of the same term mara 
for wife’s mother’s brother (/.e., mother’s mother’s brother’s son), and 
for the latter’s son’s son and daughter, which means that a sister’s son’s 
wife is called by the same term as wife’s mother. These uses would 
suggest the possibility of marriage with the sister’s son’s daughter, which 
is a recognized form of marriage in north-west Australia. But the 


evidence is that such a marriage would not be permitted in the Aranda 
tribe. 
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The totemic system of the Aranda is based on the existence of local 
totem-centres which were formed by the totemic ancestors in the mythical 
period. For each totem-centre there is a localized rite for the increase 
of che totem species. When a child is conceived it is regarded as being 
a reincarnation of, or an incarnation of an emanation from, a particular 
totemic ancestor associated with a particular totem-centre. The child 
therefore has for his totem the species connected with the totem-centre 
from which he is derived. Persons having the same totem form a group 
which may be called a cult-society. The evidence as to the relation of 
these cult-societies to the hordes or local groups and to the kinship groups, 
is not satisfactory, and there is no space here for a critical discussion. 
It may be mentioned that there is an important relation between an 
individual and the totem and totem-centre of his mother. 


1. Spencer, Baldwin, and Gillen, F. J. The Native Tribes of Central Australia, 
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parts, 1907-1920. 
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New South Wales, xli, 1907, 146-163. 
5. Mathews, R.H. Marriage and Descent in the Arranda Tribe, Central Australia. 
American Anthropologist, N.S., x, 1908, 88-102. 
6. Spencer, Baldwin, and Gillen, F. J. The Arunta. Two vols., 1927. 
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33a. 

To the west of the Aranda are a group of tribes called collectively 
Loritja by the Aranda. In language these tribes differ very markedly 
from the Aranda, and are related to the tribes of Western Australia in 
the same latitude. The most northerly of the Loritja tribes has a social 
organization similar in essentials to that of the northern Aranda, with 
eight sub-sections. In the more southerly of the Loritja tribes the sub- 
sections are absent. 


Strehlow, Carl. Die Aranda- und Loritja-Staimme in Zentral-Australien. Five 
parts, 1907-1920. 


34. Tjingali Type. 


This area includes the Tjingali, Ngandji, Umbaia and Waramunga 
tribes, and perhaps others such as the Worgaia, Bingongina and Walpari. 
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All the tribes have the system of eight sub-sections with kinship 
systems of the Arandatype. The patrilineal moieties are named, according 
to Spencer and Gillen, Wilitji and Liaritji in the Tjingali, Umbaia and 
Ngandji, Wiliuku and Liaruku in the Bingongina, Uluuru and Biingaru 
in the Worgaia, and Uluuru and Kingili in the Waramunga, Walpari 
and Wulmala. There are two forms of the name of each sub-section, 
one masculine and the other feminine. 

According to Spencer and Gillen the Waramunga tribe is divided 
into two parts. In the southern part all the hordes belong to the Uluuru 
moiety, and in the northern part all the hordes are Kingili. This means 
that a horde in the northern part of the tribe will contain only Kingili 
men who have been born there, while their wives will be Uluuru women 
from the southern part of the tribe. 

As in many other tribes with kinship systems of the Aranda type 
alternative marriages are permitted. If a man of a certain sub-section 
cannot find a wife in the proper sub-section he is allowed to marry into 
some other sub-section. In this area it would seem from the account 
of Spencer and Gillen that the only, or at any rate the preferred and usual 
alternative marriage is that if a man of A? cannot find a wife in B* the 
proper sub-section, he may take a wife from B*. In terms of relationship 
this means that if a man cannot find a wife amongst the women whom 
he classifies with his mother’s mother’s brothers’s daughter’s daughter 
he may marry one who is classified with his mother’s brother’s daughter. 
According to R. H. Mathews a man of section A? is occasionally permitted 
to marry 2 woman of A?, who would be his “‘ mother’s mother’s brother’s 
son’s daughter,” and even a woman of his own section A', who would 
presumably be a tribal “‘ sister.” In all instances of alternative or irregular 
marriages the relationships of the offspring and the sub-section to which 
they belong are determined through the mother alone. In other words 
they take the position in the kinship organization of the tribe which they 
would have had if the mother had married a man of the proper relationship 
and therefore of the proper sub-section. 

The totemic structure of these tribes has not been described as 
precisely as could be wished. Spencer and Gillen inform us that almost 
without exception a child has the same totem as his father. Whether 
the exceptions are due to alternative or irregular marriages, or to some 
other consideration they do not say. Each totem belongs to one of the 
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patrilineal moieties, so that all persons belonging to the totemic group 
belong to that moiety. Apparently each totemic group is specially 
connected with one patrilineal couple of sub-sections, so that all, or 
nearly all, the members of the group belong to one or other of those two 
sub-sections. Thus the black-snake totem of the Waramunga tribe is 
said to belong to the two sub-sections Thapanunga and Thapungarti, 
which form one patrilineal couple. 

Each totem is associated with a spot or district which is the totem- 
centre, and with a single mythical being who is the totemic ancestor. 
It would seem, however, that there is no general system of localized 
increase rites of the talu type. In its place we have an elaborate cult 
consisting of totemic ceremonies which can be performed anywhere. 
Each ceremony is the representation of a myth, and has reference to the 
totem-centre and the totemic ancestor. The performance of the ceremonies 
is regarded as resulting in the increase of the totemic species to 
which they refer. The members of a totemic group can only 
perform their ceremony or ceremonies when asked to do so by the members 
of the opposite moiety. 

It seems likely, though not entirely certain from the published 
accounts, that the totemic group is really a patrilineal clan which owns 
the territory within which lies the totem-centre. 

1. Mathews, R. H. The Wombya Organization of the Australian Aborigines. 
American Anthropologist, N.S., ii, 1900, 494-501. 

2. Mathews,R.H. Ethnological Notes on the Aboriginal Tribes of the Northern 
Territory. Queensland Geographical Journal, xvi, 1901, 69-90. 

3. Spencer, Baldwin, and Gillen, F. J. The Northern Tribes of Central Australia, 
1904. 

4. Mathews, R. H. Sociology of some Australian Tribes. Journal of the Royal 
Society of New South Wales, xxxix, 1905, 104-123. 

5. Mathews, R. H. Social Organization of the Chingalee Tribe, Northern 
Australia. American Anthropologist, N.S., vii, 1905, 301-304. 

6. Mathews, R. H. Sociologie de la Tribu des Chingalee du Territoire Septen- 
trional. Bulletins et Memoires de la Société d’ Anthropologie de Paris, 1907, 
529-536. : 

7. Mathews, R. H. Sociology of the Chingalee Tribe, Northern Australia. 
American Anthropologist, N.S., x, 1908, 281-285. 

35. Binbinga Type. 
The Binbinga and Alaua tribes, and possibly some others, have a 
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social organization similar in many respects to the tribes of the Tjingali 
group (34). They have eight sub-sections and kinship systems of the 
Aranda type. There seem to be no names for the moieties. The totemic 
system is similar to that of the Tjingali. 


Spencer, B., and Gillen, F. J. The Northern Tribes of Central Australia, 1904. 


36. Mangarai Type. 


This area contains the Yangman and Mangarai tribes and perhaps 
others. It has a system of eight sub-sections and in the Mangarai tribe 
there are also names for the patrilineal moieties. The kinship system 
seems to conform to the Aranda type. 

The totemic system is not properly understood, but is of a type that 
recurs further west in area 38. Each sub-section has certain natural 
species associated with it as totems. A person’s totem is one‘those 
associated with his sub-section, but it is not known how it is determined 
which of the various species shall be that of any particular individual. 

1. Mathews, R. H. Organization sociale des tribus aborigénes de |’Australie. 
Bulletins et Memoires de la Société d’ Anthropologie de Paris, 1901, 415-419. 


2. Mathews, R. H. Organization sociale de quelques tribus Australiennes. 
Bulletins et Memoires de la Société d’ Anthropologie de Paris, 1906, 165-174. 


3. Spencer, B. Native Tribes of the Northern Territory, 1914. 


37. Madbara Type. 


This area lies on both sides of the Victoria River, and includes the 
Wadaman and Madbara and other tribes. 

Our information about it is at present scanty and not satisfactory. 
There is a system of eight sub-sections and the kinship system appears to 
conform to the Aranda type. According to Spencer every individual 
has a totem (gwaiyan) which is inherited from the mother and has also 
one or more, usually two, accessory totems. 

1. Mathews, R. H. Divisions of North Australian Tribes. Proceedings of the 
American Philosophical Society, xxxviii, 1899, 75-79. 

2. Mathews, R. H. The Wombya Organization of the Australian Aborigines. 
Amercian Anthropologist, N.S., ii, 1900, 494-501. 

3. Mathews,R.H. Ethnological Notes on the Aboriginal Tribes of the Northern 
Territory. Queensland Geographical Journal, xvi, 1901, 69-90. 

4. Spencer, B. Native Tribes of the Northern Territory, 1914. 
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33. ——— 
This area consists of part of the Kimberley District of Western 
Australia. The two most important tribes are the Lungu at Hall’s 
Creek and the Djaru eastward of the Margaret River. 

Throughout the area there is the system of eight sub-sections with 
kinship systems conforming to the Aranda type. For each sub-section 
there are masculine and feminine forms of the name. In the Lungu the 
system is as follows, only the masculine forms of the names being given— 


A’  Djangala = Djungura B} 
A* Djuru = Djoan B* 
Ct = Djoalyi = Djakara D? 
C* Djangari = Djambadjina D* 


It has been stated above that in tribes with eight sub-sections, or with 
the Aranda type of kinship organization, the difficulty of providing every 
man with a wife in accordance with the fundamental rule of the system 
leads to certain modifications whereby besides the “ regular” marriage 
what may be called “ alternative” marriages are permitted. 

The Lungu and the Djaru tribes in this area afford examples of the 
two principal types of such alternative marriages. In the Djaru tribe 
to the east the regular marriage is for a man of A! to marry a woman of 
b?. Alternatively he may take a wife from b?. Similarly B! should 
marry a', but alternatively may marry a*. In terms of kinship this 
means that while the regular marriage is with a woman who is classified 
with the mother’s mother’s brother’s daughter’s daughter, the alternative 
is with one classified with the mother’s brother’s daughter. It would seem 
that marriage with a near relative of this kind, as own mother’s brother’s 
daughter or own father’s sister’s daughter, would not be allowed but 
only with distant relatives who would be denoted by the same term. 

In the Lungu tribe there is a different arrangement. A man of A’, 
Djangala in the above table, should take a wife from b?, Djungura. This 
is the regular marriage. Alternatively he may take a wife from a*, Djuru, 
that is he marries into the other section of his own sub-section. In terms of 
kinship the alternative marriage is with his mother’s mother’s brother’s 
son’s daughter. 

The Lungu type of alternative marriage seems to be characteristic 
of the tribes to the west, whereas the Djaru type is found amongst the 
tribes to the east, the two different types meeting in this area. 
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In all instances of alternative marriages the sub-section of the children 
is determined through the mother. Thus in the Lungu tribe if a man of 
A? marries a woman of a? the children will be C! from the mother, not 
D? as they would be if descent and kinship were reckoned through the 
father. In the Djaru tribe if a man of A! marries a woman of b? the 
children will be D?. 
These tribes have a system of totemism apparently similar to that 
of the Mangarai (36). Certain species are associated with each sub- 
section and each individual has as his or her totem one of those belonging 
to his or her sub-section. Thus a man never has the same totem as 
either his father or his mother. It is not known, however, exactly how 
the totem is determined. 
1. Mathews, R. H. The Wombya Organization of the Australian Aborigines. 
American Anthropologist, N.S. ii, 1900, 494-501. 

2. Mathews, R. H. Some Aboriginal Tribes of Western Australia. Journal 
of the Royal Society of New South Wales, xxxv, 1901, 217-222. 

3. Mathews,R.H. Ethnological Notes on the Aboriginal Tribes of the Northern 
Territory. Queensland Geographical Journal, xvi, 1901, 69-90. 

4. Mathews, R. H. Sociology of the Aborigines of Western Australia. Pro 
ceedings of the American Philosophical Society, xlix, 1905, 32-55. 

5. Radcliffe-Brown, A. R. Unpublished Field-Notes. 1911-12. 

6. Elkin, A. P. Unpublished Field-Notes. 1927-28. 


39. 

This area contains the following tribes—Nangabuya, Nandi (or 
Ngandi), Ngalbon, Rainbarngo, Nakara, Gunawitji, Mauang, Gunwingu, 
Maiali and Djauan. 

According to Warner these tribes have an anomalous form of social 
organization in that they have eight sub-sections but have kinship systems 
of the Kariera type with bilateral cross-cousin marriage. This would 
mean that so far as the internal organization of the tribe is concerned the 
sub-sections are functionless, and the tribe really has a four-section 
system disguised as an eight- sub-section system. 
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Thus a man of sub-section A! would regard all men of the contemporary 
generation of both A! and A® as “ brothers,” and all the women as 
“sisters,” and all the women of that generation of both B! and B? as 
possible wives. If he married a woman of B? the children would be D* 
and if he married B* the children would be D?. 

Warner’s investigations seem to show that in this area, as in the 
next (40) the chief or only function of the sub-sections is to permit the 
tribe to adapt its kinship system to that of the tribes further south having 
a fully functioning system of eight sub-sections with kinship systems 
of Aranda type. The eight named divisions, which are clearly the result 
of the systematization of a kinship system of Aranda type would thus 
have spread to these tribes without the system itself on which they are 
based having been adopted. Further study of the area is needed before 
we can discuss with any assurance this somewhat anomalous condition. 

For the Djauan tribe Spencer gives a list of kinship terms which 
suggests a possible system of Aranda type. Warner is of opinion that 
there may be a difference of social organization between the north and the 
south of the tribe. 

Practically nothing is known about the totemism of these tribes. 
According to Spencer the Djauan tribe has patrilineal totemic clans, 
there being four groups of clans, each group corresponding to one patri- 
lineal couple of sub-sections. These groups would correspond to the 
four semi-moieties of the Maratype. R.H. Mathews, who in such matters 
is not always reliable, states that in the Djauan tribe succession of the 
totem does not depend upon either father or mother, but is regulated 
by locality. 

1. Spencer, B. Native Tribes of the Northern Territory, 1914. 

2. Warner, W. Lloyd. Unpublished Field-Notes, 1927-29. 


40. Murngin Type. 


This area consists of the north-eastern part of Arnhem Land, and 
contains the following tribes—Murngin, Yarenango, Barlamomo, Dai, 
Ritarngo, Djinba, Yandjinang and Burera. 

These tribes have patrilineal moieties, named Yididja and Dua in 
Murngin, and a system of eight sub-sections. The kinship system is of a 
special type. It is based on unilateral (matrilateral) cross-cousin marriage. 
A man may marry the daughter of his mother’s brother, or some other 
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person denoted by the same term of kinship, but may not marry the 
daughter of a father’s sister. His wife’s mother must therefore be the 
daughter of a “ mother’s mother’s brother” but not the daughter of a 
“father’s father.” Exchange of sisters is prohibited; Ego cannot 
marry the sister of his sister’s husband. 


The Murngin system of kinship recognizes seven lines of descent, as 
compared with the four of the Aranda type and the two of the Kariera 
type. 

Although the tribe has eight sub-sections these do not really function 
as they do in the tribes with kinship systems of Aranda type. Thus a man 
of section A! may marry either b? or b?. The section of the children 
is determined by that of the mother so that in the first instance they will 
be D? and in the second D?. 


The Murngin tribe has a complex totemic system in which certain 
species are specially connected with the sub-sections (section totemism) 
while other species are connected with the patrilineal local clans consti- 
tuted by all persons born in a single horde. There is a system of local 
totem-centres, but without increase rites of the talu type. 

1. Warner, W. Lloyd. Morphology and Functions of the Australian Murngin 
Type of Kinship. Avmerican Anthropologist, N.S., xxxii, 1930, 207-256. 
2. Warner, W. Lloyd. Unpublished Field-Notes, 1927-29. 


41. 

Groot Eylandt is inhabited by a tribe of which the name is apparently 
Ingura. While this tribe would seem to differ from those on the mainland, 
too little is at present known about its social organization to permit us to 
speak with any certainty. 


42. Mara Type. 


This area on the Gulf of Carpentaria contains the Mara, Anyula, 
Nalakan, Yikul and Wanderang tribes. 


These tribes have patrilineal moieties each divided into two semi- 
moieties. Thus in the Mara tribe the moieties are named Muluri and 
Umbana. The former is divided into Murungun and Mumbali and the 
latter into Purdal and Kuial. 
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A child belongs to the same semi-moiety as the father.. The rule of 
marriage is that a man marries a woman of the opposite moiety to his 
own and of the semi-moiety to which his mother does not belong. Thus 
the son of a Murungun man and a Purdal woman is himself Murungun 
and must marry a Kuial. 

The kinship systems of these tribes are of the Aranda type. The four 
lines of descent of the Aranda type not only exist as absolute divisions of 
the tribe but are recognized and named, being what are called above semi- 
moieties. 

In these tribes, as in many others with kinship systems of Aranda 
type, alternative marriages are permitted. If a man cannot find a wife of 
the proper relationship, i.e., mother’s mother’s brother’s daughter’s 
daughter, he may marry one who is classed with the mother’s brother’s 
daughter. Thus a Murungun whose mother is Purdal should marry 
Kuial. Alternatively he may marry Purdal of his own generation. 

These tribes have a system of patrilineal totemism. It seems likely 
that all persons born in one horde form a single totemic clan. The clans 
seem to be divided into four groups each constituting one of the semi- 
moieties. There is evidence of the existence of a few localized increase 
rites of the talu type but it is not clear if there is a regular cult of this 
type in which each clan would have its own rite or rites. It is probable, 
however, that the totemic system is based on the existence of local totem- 
centres. 

1. Spencer, B., and Gillen, F. J. Northern Tribes of Central Australia, 1904. 
(Mara, Anula). 


2. Spencer, B. Native Tribes of the Northern Territory of Australia, 1914. (Mata, 
Nullakum). 


3. Warner, W. Lloyd. Unpublished Field-Notes, 1927-29. 
43. Tiwi Type. 


This area consists of the Melville and Bathurst Islands and the Coburg 
Peninsula of the neighbouring mainland. The islands are inhabited 
by the Tiwi and the peninsula by a tribe of which the proper name would 
seem to be Iwaidja. 

These tribes have the normal organization into patrilineal hordes, 
and have neither moieties nor sections. They have matrilineal totemic 
clans united into three exogamous phratries. The kinship system of the 
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Iwaidja is unknown. That of the Tiwi is of somewhat aberrant type. It 
permits marriage with the mother’s brother’s daughter and also with 
the sister’s son’s daughter. 


1. Spencer, B. Native Tribes of the Northern Territory of Australia, 1914. 


z. Hart, C. W.M. The Tiwi of Melville and Bathurst Islands. Oceania, i, 1930, 
167-180. 


3. Hart,C. W.M. Unpublished Field-Notes, 1928-29. 


44. Kakadu. 


The social organization of the Kakadu tribe has been described by 
Spencer. There are neither moieties nor sections. The kinship system 
seems to differ in important respects from normal Australian systems. 
In particular, according to Spencer, a man may inherit the widow of a man 
of the generation above his own who may therefore be his “ father” 
ot his “mother’s brother.” This would be impossible in a normal 
Australian system which precludes marriage between persons of two 
adjoining generations. 

Every person has a totem which is determined by circumstances 
connected with his or her birth. 


Further investigation of this and the neighbouring tribes is required 


before we can define the social organization and compare it with other 
Australian systems. 


Spencer. Native Tribes of the Northern Territory of Australia, 1914. 


45. 


The tribes of this area have been much affected by the occupation of 
their country by the whites. 

The Larakia tribe of the neighbourhood of Port Darwin had neither 
moieties nor sections. Their kinship system would seem to have been 
of the Kariera type with perhaps some special modifications. Spencer 
records, without however much certainty, that they had exogamous 
patrilineal totemic groups. 


For the Worgait tribe Spencer gives a list of kinship terms that 


suggests a system of Kariera type. In this tribe also a man inherits 
his totem or totems from his father. 
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The Warrai tribe, which has been included in this area, has, according 
to Spencer, a system of sections. 
Adjumbitj Appungerta 
Auinmitj Appularan 
There are a number of natural species associated with each of the 
patrilineal moieties. A child has as its totem one of the species associated 
with his own, i.e., his father’s moiety, but not the same as his father. 
Spencer. Native Tribes of the Northern Territory of Australia, 1914. 


46. 


This area consists of part of the north of the Kimberley District 
about the Forrest River and the Lyne River. 

The tribes are divided into patrilineal hordes each having its own 
territory (gra). Each horde has a headman who seems to exercise more 
authority than is usual in Australian tribes, and the office seems to be 
hereditary in the male line. 

These tribes have patrilineal moieties (tum) named after the native 
companion and the turkey. Each moiety is divided into a number of 
totemic clans (maragu). In a single horde there are now to be found 
persons of both moieties and therefore of more than one totem, but there 
is some evidence to suggest that originally all the men of one horde had the 
same totem, so that the totemic clans were localized. 

The exact position of the kinship system in a classification of Aus- 
tralian systems is not easy to fix. It differs from the Kariera type in 
certain important particulars. Thus the mother’s mother’s brother is 
distinguished from the father’s father. The latter is denoted by the 
same term as the brother, and the former is called by the same term as 
the mother’s mother. Wife’s mother is distinguished from father’s 
sister, and wife’s mother’s brother is distinguished from father. On the 
other hand mother’s brother and wife’s father are denoted by one term. 

A man marries the daughter of his mother’s brother or of some one 
whom he denotes by the same term. Dr. Elkin thinks that marriage with 
the father’s sister’s daughter is also permitted, but he found only one 
instance and that one not quite certain. He states also that when Ego’s 
mother’s brother has married Ego’s father’s sister Ego may not marry 
their daughter. A reasonable interpretation of the kinship terminology 
on the basis of our existing information would be that marriage with the 
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father’s sister, if not prohibited, is not approved, and that the regular 
marriage would be with the daughter of the mother’s mother’s brother’s 
daughter. If this interpretation is correct this system is to be classified 
with the Karadjeri type (50) and the Murngin type (40). As the exchange 
of sisters in marriage is practised in some instances by these tribes the 
system is not quite the same as the Karadjeri, and we may perhaps regard 
it as intermediate between the Kariera system and the Karadjeri. 

The kinship systems of this area also allow two forms of marriage 
of an unusual kind. One of these is marriage with the sister’s son’s 
daughter. If Ego has not married the daughter of his mother’s brother 
then the latter may claim Ego’s daughter as his wife. The relationship 
between mother’s brother and sister’s son is thus in a way reciprocal ; 
either the sister’s son may marry the daughter of his mother’s brother 
or the latter may marry the daughter of the former. 

The other unusual form of marriage is one whereby a man claims in 
marriage the sister’s daughter of his sister’s daughter’s husband. This 
is a case of simple reciprocity. A man has a good deal to say in the 
marriage of his sister’s daughter. My wife’s mother’s brother has given 
me my wife. Therefore in return I give him my sister’s daughter to be 
his wife. 

There are a certain number of localized increase rites connected with 
natural species, but there is no evidence that these are connected with 
the clan totems (aragu). One horde, for example, has a spot at which 
rites may be performed for the increase of water-lilies, an important article 
of food. The rite is performed at the proper season of the year by the 
headman of the horde. If there is any connection between these rites and 
the clan totems it has not yet been made clear. 

Besides his naragu, or clan totem, every person has a yar, or personal 
totem. This imposes no restrictions on eating or killing or marrying. 
A child is told by his father or mother what his yari is, the parent having 
dreamt of it. When any one dreams of a person’s yari it means that he will 
soon see that person. 

Every member of the tribe has what may be described as a spiritual 
birth-place, which is one of a limited number of spots of which there are 
several in the territory of each horde. Such a spot is marked by some 
natural feature, always in association with water. A father “ finds” 
a baby-spirit at such a place, and it then enters his wife, who so conceives. 
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The spot from which the child comes is its spiritual birth-place. This 
may be in the territory of the horde to which the individual belongs, 
i.e., the father’s horde, or in that of some other horde. In the latter 
case he has the right of residence in that country as well as in his father’s. 


Elkin, A. P. Unpublished Field-Notes, 1927-28. 


47. Ungarinyin Type. 

This area, in the western part of the Kimberley District, includes 
two tribes, the Ungarinyin and the Wurara. 

There is the normal local organization into patrilineal hordes each 
owning and occupying its own territory. The persons born into one 
horde form an exogamous clan. Each clan is associated with one par- 
ticular species of animal or other natural object which can be spoken of 
as its totem, and in many instances the clan has a name derived from its 
totem. 

These local patrilineal totemic clans are divided between two patri- 
lineal moieties. One of the moieties has associated with it (as moiety 
totems) the hill kangaroo and a species of night bird named djungun, and 
the other has the long-legged kangaroo and a bird named wofoi. 

The kinship system of the Ungarinyin tribe cannot be classified with 
any other though it has some similarity to that of the Yaralde tribe. 
Like the systems of the Aranda type it is based on the recognition of four 
lines of descent, those of the father’s father, mother’s mother’s brother, 
mother’s father and father’s mother’s brother. As in the Yaralde system 
persons of one clan or of one line of descent and of different generations 
are classified together under a singleterm. The principle is carried further, 
however, in this tribe than it is in the Yaralde. Thus in the mother’s 
clan or line of descent a single term is applied to all males, including 
mother’s father, mother’s brother, mother’s brother’s son, mother’s 
brother’s son’s son, and mother’s brother’s son’s son’s son, and a single 
term is applied to all females including mother’s father’s sister, mother, 
mother’s brother’s daughter, etc. In the mother’s mother’s brother’s 
clan or line all persons, male and female, of all generations, are denoted by 
a single term. 

The system prohibits marriage with first cousins, i.e., with mother’s 
brother’s daughter or father’s sister’s daughter. The former is classified 
with the mother, and the latter with the sister’s daughter and the daughter’s 
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daughter. It also appears to prohibit marriage with the mother’s mother’s 
brother’s daughter’s daughter, who is also classified with the mother. 
It would seem to permit marriage with the father’s mother’s brother’s 
son’s daughter. 

The system does not permit the exchange of sisters, but this applies 
only to own sisters not to classificatory or tribal sisters. Thus a man 
could not marry the sister of his sister’s husband, but could marry a woman 
from the same clan. Marriage with the sister’s son’s daughter, which is a 
regular marriage in many tribes of the Kimberley District, is not permitted 
in the Ungarinyin system. 

The mechanism for the arrangement of marriage would seem to be 
something like that of the Yaralde system. A man must find a woman 
who is not nearly related to him and who belongs to his own moiety and 
is married to a man of the same line of descent as his father’s mother. 
This woman can become his mother-in-law. By the peculiarities of the 
system a man is permitted to marry outside his own generation, and can 
marry women of two different generations. Thus a man having already 
one wife may marry in addition his wife’s brother’s daughter. 

Like the system of the Yaralde that of the Ungarinyin is a deviation 
from the normal Australian type, and is yet clearly related to systems of 
the Aranda type in being based on the recognition of four lines of descent. 

The Ungarinyin tribe has a certain number of localized ceremonies 
for the increase of natural species but does not seem to have a regular 
cult of the talu type such as is found in the Kariera and other tribes further 
south. The place of this cult seems to be taken by a special cult centring 
around galleries of rock paintings. The renewal or execution of paintings 
in these galleries affords a means of providing for the increase of totemic 
species, 

There is a belief that pregnancy is the result of the entrance into a 
woman of a baby-spirit. These are made by or emanate from Ungud the 
rainbow-serpent and are associated with water, being “found” by the 
father at certain water-holes or in the falling rain. Thus each person has a 
spiritual birth-place, being the water-hole from which the baby-spirit 
comes. The father normally sees the baby-spirit in a dream and directs 
it to his wife. 

Besides his clan totem, inherited from his father, every person has at 
least one and perhaps two or more personal totems, called yarin. How 
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this is determined in the Ungarinyin tribe is not known, but it seems that 
in the adjoining Wurara tribe the personal totem or totems of an individual 
(called baru in that tribe) are the hereditary totems of his or her mother’s 
brother. To dream of the personal totem of an individual means that he 
will soon be seen. 


Elkin, A. P. Unpublished Field-Notes, 1927-28. 


48. Nyul-nyul Type. 

This area consists of part of Dampier Land. The principal tribe is the 
Nyul-nyul, but three other small tribes, the Djukan, Ngormbal and 
Djabera-djaber, seem to have the same organization. 

These tribes have a system of four sections with the names— 

Banaka = Burungu 
Karimba = Paldjeri 

The kinship terminology conforms in its main features to the Aranda 
type. The tribes are divided into patrilineal hordes each with its own 
territory. It would seem that the men of any one horde belong to one 
patrilineal couple of sections, certain hordes being Banaka-Paldjeri and 
the others Karimba-Burungu. The horde is consequently exogamous. 
Moreover the hordes play a definite and important part in the arrangement 
of marriages. There is a preference for marriage between persons of 
widely separate hordes. 

The Nyul-nyul have the two unusual forms of marriage which are 
found in this part of Australia, namely (2) marriage with the sister’s 
son’s daughter, and (4) marriage with the sister’s daughter’s husband’s 
sister’s daughter. The latter marriage is a sort of delayed exchange. A 
man having received his wife from her mother’s brother gives back his 
own sister’s daughter in repayment. 

The totemic system of these tribes is not yet thoroughly known. It 
involves two things, first the division of the territory of the tribe into 
districts each of which is specially associated with some natural species ; 
secondly, the belief that conception is due to a baby-spirit which enters a 
woman and so becomes incarnated ina child. Each baby-spirit is regarded 
as being derived from one of the totemic districts and is therefore specially 
associated with the natural species belonging to that district which thus 
becomes the totem of the child. It would seem that as a general rule, to 
which, however, there appear to be exceptions, the totem of a child is 
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the same as that of the father. There is no evidence at present of the 
existence of localized increase ceremonies of the talu type. 

It has been asserted that these tribes do not possess any form of 
totemism. The value of such a statement depends, of course, on what is 
defined as being totemism. There are special relations between human 
beings and natural species through the association of baby-spirits with 
particular localities and these again with animals and plants. If this 
is not to be called totemism then we should logically deny the application 
of that term to the Aranda system also. 


1. Klaatsch, Hermann. Schlussbericht iiber meine Reise nach Australien in den 
Jahren 1904-07. Zeitschrift fir Ethnologie, xxxix, 1907, 635-690. 

2. Bischofs, P. Jos. Die Niol-Niol, ein Eingeborenenstamm in Nord-west 
Australien. Axthropos, ili, 1908, 32-40. 

3. Radcliffe-Brown, A. R. Unpublished Field-Notes, 1912. 

4- Elkin, A. P. Unpublished Field-Notes, 1927-1928. 


49. Bad Type. 


The Bad tribe occupies the extreme north of Dampier Land. The 
adjoining Sunday Island was formerly occupied by the Djaui tribe which 
apparently had the same organization. The tribes are divided into 
patrilineal hordes each owning a small territory, most of the territories 
including some portion of the coast. 

These tribes have neither moieties nor sections. The terminological 
classification of kin is on the whole similar to that of the Nyul-nyul, and is 
therefore related to the Aranda type. But the regulation of marriage is 
different in important respects. A man may marry women who would be 
forbidden him in a normal system of the Aranda type, provided her 
actual relationship to him is a distant one and that she comes from a horde 
distant from his own. As in the case of alternative or irregular marriages 
in tribes with the Aranda type of kinship system the relationships of the 
children are determined through the mother. A man may not marry his 
own mother’s brother’s daughter nor his own father’s sister’s daughter, 
but he might marry the daughter of a distant tribal “ brother” of his 
mother. 

The system could perhaps be derived from a system such as that 
of the Nyul-nyul by the extension and wider recognition of what are 
in the latter system “ alternative” marriages. 
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The totemic system of the Bad tribe seems to be the same in essentials 
as that of the Nyul-nyul. 


Elkin, A. P. Unpublished Field-Notes, 1927-28. 


50. Karadjeri Type. 


The Karadjeri tribe occupies the northern portion of the Ninety-Mile 
Beach about Lagrange. The adjoining Yauor tribe has the same type of 
organization. 

The tribe has the usual division into patrilineal hordes. It has a 
system of four sections— 

Banaka Burung 
Karimba Paldjeri 

The Karadjeri tribe consists apparently of three sub-tribes with 
differences of dialect and custom, the Nadja on the coast and the Nangu 
and Naurdu inland. The inland Karadjeri (or at least the Nangu, for 
little is known about the Naurdu) have a kinship system of a special 
type based on unilateral (matrilateral) cross-cousin marriage. A man is 
permitted to marry his mother’s brother’s daughter but is not permitted 
to marry his father’s sister’s daughter. It follows, of course, that there 
cannot be exchange of sisters in marriage. The system of terms differs 
from the Kariera type in that father’s sister is distinguished from mother’s 
brother’s wife, the former being called by the same term as the father, 
while the latter is actual or possible wife’s mother. 

The kinship system of the coastal people, the Nadja, prohibits 
marriage with the mother’s brother’s daughter as well as with the father’s 
sister’s daughter. It is not apparently a normal system of Aranda type but 
is modified from the system of the inland portion of the tribe. 

The totemism of the Karadjeri tribe seems to be similar in all essentials 
to that of the tribes of area I (Kariera Type). Each horde has within its 
territory one or more totem-centres at which ceremonies are performed 
for the increase of the natural species of which it is the centre. Those 
species for which there are centres in the territory of a horde may be 
called the totems of the horde. 

Elkin, A. P. Unpublished Field-Notes, 1927-28. 
Piddington, R. Unpublished Field-Notes, 1930. 








THE RAINBOW-SERPENT MYTH IN SOUTH-EAST 
AUSTRALIA 


BY A. R. RADCLIFFE-BROWN 


In 1926 I published in the Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute a short 
paper on the rainbow-serpent myth in Australia, in which I pointed out its widespread 
distribution in many parts of the continent. My studies of Australian beliefs had led me 
to the conclusion that this particular myth is one of the most important of the mythology 
and that fuller knowledge of it is necessary in any attempt we may make to undertsand 
the Australian conception of nature. Recent field researches in the northern parts of 
Australia have amply confirmed this surmise. 

This myth is a belief in a gigantic serpent which has its home in deep and permanent 
waterholes and represents the element of water which is of such vital importance to man 
in all parts of Australia. The serpent is often regarded as being visible to human eyes 
in the form of the rainbow. The rainbow-serpent as it appears in Australian belief 
may with some justification be described as occupying the position of a deity, and 
perhaps the most important nature-deity. In some tribes it is the object of a definite 
cult either as part of the totemic cult or as part of the cult of the initiation ceremonies. 
In a considerable number of tribes it is the chief source or one of the chief sources of the 
magical powers possessed by the medicine-men. There is a very widespread association 
of quartz-crystals with the rainbow-serpent, and throughout Australia quartz-crystals 
are amongst the most important of the magical substances used by the medicine-men. 

So far as our present knowledge goes there is only one region of Australia in which 
this belief seems to be absent. Mr. Hart was unable to find any trace of it in the Tiwi 
of Melville and Bathurst Islands. The Tiwi also appear to have no medicine-men, and 
thus to be unique amongst Australian tribes. 

During recent field-work in New South Wales I was able to obtain a few further 
scraps of information on this subject. It is unfortunately now too late to study the belief 
in any detail in the surviving tribes of South-east Australia. The myths of this kind 
were an essential part of the Bora ceremonies for the initiation of the young men, and 
were kept alive by being repeated at these ceremonies. Even the oldest men now know 
very little about them and can hardly be got to talk about them. The Bora ceremonies 
have been discontinued for many years. 

In Wiradjeri, Wongaibon and Weilwan the rainbow-serpent was called wawi. The 
rainbow itself is called yu/ubirgi in Wongaibon, but is described as all the same as waw. 
In the Kamilaroi and Yualarai tribes the name was daria, the rainbow itself being called 
yuluwiri. "The same name aria also appears in the Kwiambal tribe. In the Anewan 
tribe of New England the rainbow-serpent was called Aabulgan or abulgan. In the Kogai 
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tribe there is a gigantic mythical serpent called mundagara, but it is not certain that this is 
associated with the rainbow, which is called yarbe/ age tumbila, translated to me as “ God 
his fire.” This information, however, was given to me by a woman, and it is probable 
that many of the beliefs about the rainbow-serpent were known to the men only. 

The rainbow-serpent lives in deep permanent lagoons and waterholes. In the 
New England tableland it is particularly associated with waterfalls, possibly because at 
such places rainbows may frequently be seen. Thus I was told that there was formerly 
one at Walcha in a pool below a waterfall near where the hospital now stands. There 
is said to be one in the waterfall at Waterloo. 

Throughout these tribes there is a belief that the serpent will devour human beings 
who approach its home unless they are medicine-men. An informant in New England 
compared the Aabulgan to a shark. 

In all the tribes mentioned it was believed that the medicine-men derived their power 
from the rainbow-serpent. A man who had already obtained some magical power would 
go into the pool inhabited by the serpent. I was not able to obtain any account of what 
was supposed to happen to him there. 

The most interesting point, however, is that a cult of the wani or karia was often 
an element of the Bora or initiation ceremonies of the New South Wales tribes. Many 
of the sacred Bora grounds had a representation of the serpent in the form of a sinuous 
mound of earth up to forty feet or more inlength. In preparation for the ceremony the 
serpent was painted. A ceremony took place at the spot and the beliefs about the 
rainbow-serpent were explained to the younger men who were attending the initiation. 
The procedure was parallel to that relating to Baiame, the god of the initiation ceremonies. 
For at practically every Bora ground there was a representation in earth of Baiame and 
frequently one of his wife, and at these figures ceremonies were performed and the 
myth related and expounded by the older men to the younger. 

A Kamilaroi legend about a man who tried to kill a Aaria that lived in the Boobera 
Lagoon near the Barwon River, is narrated by R. H. Mathews.1 The name is spelled 
Kurrea, and it is described as a snake-like monster of enormous proportions. 

In Mrs. Parker’s book on the Yualarai tribe the aria (there spelled kurrea) is men- 
tioned several times. Mrs. Parker translates the word as “ crocodile.” From informa- 
tion of both the Yualarai and the Kamilaroi I was able to satisfy myself that the Aaria 
is really the rainbow-serpent and is identical with the wawi of the Weilwan and other 
tribes. Mrs. Parker gives the Aaria as one of the subsidiary totems of the black snake 
clan, and the rainbow, ya/uwiri, as a subsidiary totem of the opossum clan. I was unable 
to confirm this. 

It will perhaps be worth while to collect together here the scattered references 
made in Mrs. Parker’s book to the rainbow-serpent. She mentions the Aasria as the 
personal totem of a medicine-man who kept a miniature form of it within himself. * 

An old woman skilled in rain-making and other forms of magic erected two posts 





1 Folk-lore of the Australian Aborigines. Sydney, 1899, 20-22. 
* Parker, The Evnablayi Tribe, 21. 
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in Mrs. Parker’s garden in order that during the old woman’s absence the garden might 
not suffer from drought. These posts had in them the spirit of the aria, and they 
were painted red, black and white with a snaky pattern which is the aria sign. 

A “ waving dark shadow” in the Milky Way is said to be the Aaria.4 

A reference is made to a myth in which “ the crocodiles,” i.e., rainbow-serpents, 
swallowed the wives of Baiame, who recovered them and restored them to life.5 

At corroborees “‘ sometimes there is a huge imitation of an alligator made of 
logs plastered over with earth and painted in stripes of different colours, a piece of wood 
cut open stuck in at one end as a gaping mouth. This alligator corroboree is generally 
indicative of a Boorah, or initiation ceremony, being near at hand.” The “ alligator” 
here is certainly the rainbow-serpent. Mrs. Parker’s statement would indicate that a 
representation of the Aaria was sometimes made elsewhere than on the sacred Bora ground 
and a ceremony performed in connection with it. The statement confirms incidentally 
the information that the rainbow-serpent has an important connection with the 
initiation ceremonies. ; 

Certain waterholes are taboo as bathing places. Some of these are inhabited by 
karia which swallow their victims whole. Others contain a mythical beast known 
as gauarge (spelled Gowargay by Mrs. Parker), which is described as like a featherless 
emu which sucks down in a whirlpool anyone who dares to bathe in one of his holes.” 

It may be worth while to mention here that the New South Wales tribes believed in 
other mythical animals inhabiting certain waterholes, in addition to the rainbow-serpent. 
One of these, known as miriwula in Weilwan, is said to have somewhat the form of a dog. 
Another, gawarge in Kamilaroi, is described as being similar to an emu and is mentioned 
above. These beasts, however, had not the importance that the rainbow-serpent had 
here as elsewhere in Australia. R.H. Mathews refers to the gawarge as one of the “ child- 
ren” of the Aaria.8 

It would seem that the bunyip of the Victorian natives was not the rainbow-serpent, 
as I suggested in my earlier paper might be possible, but one of these other mythical 
beasts. It will interest students of folk-lore to know that there are white inhabitants 
of South-east Australia who believe firmly in the existence of the bunyip. * 

The belief in the rainbow-serpent did, however, exist in the Victorian tribes. The 
name in this area is mindi, spelled Myndie or Mindii. The following extract from Brough 
Smyth’s Aborigines of Victoria gives some interesting information. 





3 Op. cit. 47. Op. cit. 95. 


5 Op. cit. 102. The legend is recorded by Mrs. Parker in Australian Legendary 
Tales (p. 11), and explains the origin of Narran Lake and of some of the topographical 
features of the Narran River. 


* Op. cit. 22. 7 Op. cit. 137. 
® Folklore of the Australian Aborigines, 22. 


® For a description of beliefs about the bwayip see Brough Smyth, The Aborigines of 
Victoria, 1, 435-444. 
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“‘ The natives of the Melbourne district say that Myndie is a great snake—very long, 
very thick in the body, and very powerful. He is under the dominion of Pundjel. When 
Pundjel commands him, Myndie will destroy black people—young or old. He can do 
nothing of himself. Pwndje/ must first order him. He is known to all tribes, and all 
tribes are known to him; and when any tribe is very wicked, or when any tribe fails 
to overtake and kill wild blackfellows, then Pandje/ makes Myndie give them diseases, or 
kills them, as he thinks fit. Myndie is not quite like a snake. He has a large head, and 
when he hisses and ejects poison, his tongue appears, which has three points. Myndie 
inhabits a country named Lill-go-ner, which lies to the north-north-west of Melbourne 
—a long, long way from Melbourne. He lives near a mountain which is called Bu-ker- 
bun-nel* and drinks only from one creek named Neel-cun-nun. The ground for a 
great distance around the place where Myndie lives is very hard ; no rain can penetrate it. 
It is hard ground (Kul-ke-beek). No wood but Mullin can grow near it. The ground 
is covered with hard substances, small and white, like hail. Death or disease is given to 
blacks who venture near this ground. Myndie can extend or contract his dimensions 
when ordered by Pundjel. Myndie can ascend the highest trees, and hold on to a branch 
like a ring-tail opossum, and stretch his body across a great forest a great length, so as 
to reach any tribe. 

“* Myndie has several little creatures of his own kind, which he sends out from time 
to time to carry diseases and afflictions into tribes which have not acted well in war or in 
peace. ‘These little ones are very troublesome, but their visits are not so much dreaded 
as the visits of Myndie himself, who is very large, very powerful, and from whom no one 
canescape. All plagues are caused by Myndie or his little ones. When Myndie is known 
to be in any district, all the blacks run for their lives. They stop not to seize their 
weapons or bags or rugs. They stop not to bury their dead. They set the bush on fire, 
and run as fast as they can. Some, as they run, are afflicted by Myndie, and become sick, 
and lie down, and some die. Some, when they are made sick, attempt to rise, but they 
fall down again. Those that run swiftly and escape are always quite well and never 





* Bu-ker-bun-nel, or Bukra-banyule, is a granitic mountain, situated about eighteen 
miles north-west of Wedderburn, and about twenty-four miles west of the Avoca River. 
It is but a small area of granite, and lies closely adjacent to the Murray Tertiaries which 
occupy the whole of the Mallee country. The Mullin in the text is probably but another 
name for the Mallee (Eucalyptus oleosa and E. dumosa). In describing this country, 
the aborigines no doubt included the whole area occupied by them and their families, and 
that embraced plains called Kow. These plains are found in the sandy tracts of the north- 
west. They are clay-pans—dried-up basins of old lagoons or lakes—and on the surface 
of them are found crystals of sulphate of lime and broken and powdered gypsum and 
selenite. These fragments of sulphate of lime are “‘ the hard substances, small and 
white, like hail.” The nearest Kow is about twenty miles to the west of Bukra-banyule. 

Mr. Skene, the Surveyor-General, informs me that a tribe inhabiting the country 
near Pitfield, northward of Lake Korangamite, told him, many years ago, that Myndie 
had his abode in a waterhole near the town now known as Pitfield. The blacks at that 
time were very much afraid of Myndie, and when Mr. Skene proposed to pitch his camp 
near the waterhole, they fled, and prophesied disasters to him and his party, who had 
approached so near the favoured abode of this dreadful serpent. 
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suffer from sickness. Mun-nie Brum-brum can arrest and put back the Myndie with a 
wave of his hand or a movement of his finger ; but no one knows his secret. No one 
can arrest Myndie but Mun-nie Brum-brum.”’t 

The being described here as Mindi is evidently the rainbow-serpent. An interesting 
point is that it is said to be under the control of Pundjel..° Another, and perhaps still 





+ A family named Mun-nie Brum-brum was the only one that ever set foot on the 
territory occupied by Myndie. 

A sorcerer, celebrated as a man possessing great power, a very old black, and a 
member of the same tribe as that to which Mun-nie Brum-brum belonged, was a prisoner 
in the Melbourne gaol many years ago. He had committed some depredations on the 
flocks of the settlers. The news of his arrest was carried to near and far-off tribes—to 
tribes more than 200 miles from Melbourne. The men were greatly distressed. Tele- 
graph fires were lighted, and night after night these could be seen in all directions. 
Messengers from seven tribes were sent to my blacks. My blacks importuned me day 
after day to liberate the black stranger. Finding that I would not liberate him, they urged 
me and all the settlers with whom they were friendly to leave the district and go to Van 
Diemen’s Land or Sydney. Some hundreds of blacks of many different tribes were in 
Melbourne when the man of the tribe of Mun-nie Brum-brum was imprisoned, and they 
all fled, exhibiting the greatest terror, as they expected that the captive would move 
Pundjel to \et Myndie loose. Myndie they believed would spare no one. None of the 
people returned until the prisoner was set at large, which was some months after the first 
gathering and flight.—The late Wm. Thomas’s MS. 

Mr. E. S. Parker’s pamphlet on the Aborigines of Australia contains a curious state- 
ment respecting the Myndie. He says :—“‘In the latter end of the year 1840, the 
aborigines of all the neighbouring districts were in a fearful state of excitement in con- 
sequence of the forcible capture and temporary incarceration of some hundreds of their 
number by the military and police authorities. Two lives were sacrificed on the spot, 
and several sickly people subsequently died through the effects of the fright and excite- 
ment. On that occasion, several of the natives informed me confidentially that destruc- 
tion was coming upon the white population, not even excepting those whom they knew 
to be their friends. It was known that they were practising secret incantations with this 
object. The effects were described graphically enough as producing dreadful sores, 
dysentery, blindness, and death. The Mindi was to come. I did not at the time regard 
the prediction as of much import. But, subsequently, ascertaining that the scars of the 
small-pox were termed /i/lipook Mindi, the scale of the Mindi, and the plague itself, which 
was to come in the dust, as sonola Mindi, the dust of the Mindi, I was able to identify the 
threatened agent of destruction as the small-pox, of the ravages of which in former 
times there are traditions and traces among the natives of the interior. It is believed 
to be in the power of the large serpent Mindi, the supposed incarnation of the destroying 
spirit, to send this plague forth in answer to the appeals and incantations of those who 
seek the destruction of their foes.” 

10 According to Howitt (Native Tribes of South-East Australia, 491), in the Woe- 
worung tribe near Melbourne, the rainbow is called Binbeal and is the son of Bunijil 
(—Pundjel). Pundjel, the eaglehawk, is the deity of the tribes of this part of Victoria. 
It would seem that the name mindi belongs to the tribes of the north-western part of 
Victoria. The natives of the neighbourhood of Lake Tyrrell have a legend about two 
enormous snakes, Mindii, who made the Murray River and are represented in the sky 
by part of the Galaxy (Brough Smyth, Aborigines of Victoria, 1, 434). It is probable there- 
fore that the name mindi belongs to this part of Victoria, but there was evidently a similar 
belief in the tribes around Melbourne. 
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more important detail is that the serpent is under the control of certain men (Munnie 
Brumbrum). They are described as a ‘ family’ or ‘ tribe,’ but in Brough Smyth’s work 
both these trems are on occasion applied to the horde, i.¢., a small group of related persons 
owning and occupying a definite territory. This was evidently the horde to whose 
territory the chief home of the rainbow-serpent belonged, and therefore the men of the 
horde had power over it. It may perhaps have been a local totem of the horde, for 
recent field research in other parts of eastern Australia has suggested the possibility that 
the system of totemism based on local totem-centres, as it has been known in western and 
central Australia, may have extended into this part of Australia. At any rate this belief 
that the rainbow-serpent was under the control of a certain horde shows a conception 
related to that which underlies the totemism of local totem-centres. 

It is highly unlikely that we shall be able to obtain any more detailed information 
about the myth from the surviving remnants of the tribes of Victoria and New South 
Wales. It is clear, however, from the above, that the myth was an important element 
of the native beliefs in this region. The rainbow-serpent may be said to be the most 
important representation of the creative and destructive power of nature, principally 
in connection with rain and water. It is apparently as such that it played a considerable 
part in the initiation ceremonies of some of the tribes of this region. 


A. R. RADCLIFFE-BROWN. 





THE RAINBOW-SERPENT IN NORTH QUEENSLAND 


BY URSULA McCONNEL 


While engaged in field work in North Queensland recently in the region of the 
Daintree and Bloomfield Rivers, I came across a mythical creature known as a _yero, for 
which I found it difficult to account since it did not represent any particular animal, 
though it was said to resemble a snake and to be much larger than a crocodile. On 
the Upper Daintree it was said to inhabit a large rock on the side of a hill which con- 
nected with the river by an underground spring. The natives avoided this place, 
as the yero was felt to be dangerous. No further information was obtainable here as 
the area has been abandoned by the local tribe for many years and traditions have faded 
from memory. Another _yero was reported at the waterfalls in Adeline Creek, a tributary 
of the Daintree, but information derived from members of the local tribe, now dispersed, 
was equally vague. On the Bloomfield River, where the Koko-Yalunyu have occupied 
their territory continuously and with less disturbance, the yero assumed more definite 
characteristics. It is believed to inhabit the long deep waterholes which connect the 
many waterfalls and rapids of “The Roaring Meg,” which stream rises in a rugged 
mountain of some thousand feet called Peter Botte, and flows into the Bloomfield. It is 
considered dangerous to swim in these waterholes and stories are told of men who, 
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attempting to do so, were pulled under and tugged this way and that by the yero (obviously 
by the strong under-currents). Here also the yero is described as being like a huge eel 
or serpent, which is not deadly, but just dangerous, i.¢., it does not usually eat people. 
It has a large head with red hair, and a big mouth out of which the rapids are said to 
emerge. Its body is striped with many colours, and it has healing properties for those 
who belong to the locality and who if sick may swim in the water and regain their health. 

From one of the deep waterholes—Kambarago—protrudes a big rock in mid-stream, 
which apparently rests lightly on the bed and has been known to move its position 
mysteriously in the stream and to sway in the current in flood time. The natives believe 
that the rock rests on the head of the _yero and relate that a boy, swimming here after a 
cassowary, tried to climb up on to the rock to rest. Every time he attempted to climb 
up the rock rolled over and the _yero tipped him off again into the water. At the entrance 
to another deep waterhole—Kuradjua—the water makes a detour, disappearing under some 
big rocks and bubbling up from underneath them on the other side. This action of 
the water is attributed to the yero. ‘Two stormbirds (Kuradjua)—the parents of Djaramali, 
the thunder—live in these rocks. The mother-bird, as the stormy season draws near, 
comes to an opening in the rocks and calls to her son “ Djowai! Kadai!” (imitation 
of the storm-bird’s note). Then she disappears into the rock again and appears at 
another opening and calls again—‘ Djowai! Kadai!” (Come, Son!”) and so on, till 
Djaramali comes up with his answering peals of thunder. The storm-bird is sacred 
throughout the tribe, no one being allowed to kill or eat it. If anyone were to commit 
this sacrilegious act rain would come up in such quantities and flood the land to such an 
extent that there would be no refuge for man, “‘ and then where would everyone go ?” 
The chief dwelling-place of the _yero appears to be a long deep stretch of water below 
which “ The Roaring Meg” falls over a steep precipice, making after heavy rain a deafen- 
ing roar audible for miles around—hence the name. I am indebted to Professor Rad- 
cliffe-Brown for pointing out a connection between the yero, and the rainbow which 
would appear in the spray of the falls, at such times. This identification of the yero 
with the rainbow explains the many-coloured body, red hair and healing properties, 
elsewhere also attributed to the rainbow-serpent. The yero is apparently the rainbow 
itself, associated with waterfalls, in which its serpent-like form appears, with thunder- 
storms and deep waterholes in which its reflection would sometimes appear. In this 
tribe the _yero does not seem to rank so high as Gidja, the Moon, whose supposed powers 
over a woman’s functions have made of him a creator-god. 

A more intensive study of these parts (to which I paid but a hurried visit in order 
to obtain information that would throw a light on the disorganized tribes of the neigh- 
bouring Daintree and Mosman Rivers) should yield more interesting results. 

The rainbow-serpent is also found somewhere in the region of Double Island, 
between Port Douglas and Cairns. The Tjabogai-tjanji tribe here tell of Audju-kudju 
(the rainbow)—once a man—who travelled under the sea and came up through a hole 
in the ground, which suggests a link with the serpent. However, it was the blue- 
tongued lizard and not a snake who once upon a time when the coral reef was all scrub- 
land, travelled up to the edge of the deep dark waters and caused the sea to bubble 
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up till it covered the reef and arrived at its present position. 

The Kunggandji, who were the original inhabitants at Yarrabah Mission, south of 
Cairns, and are akin to the Tjabogai-tjanji, showed me some corroboree sticks—(worippa) 
—which were used in connection with kudju-kudju (the rainbow). These were painted 
with red and black spirals which were said to be representations of snakes. This cor- 


‘roboree must have had a special function at one time and is possibly associated with 


the Double Island legend. 
URSULA McCONNEL. 





THE RAINBOW-SERPENT MYTH IN NORTH-WEST AUSTRALIA 
By A. P. ELKIN 


In my field-work in the Kimberley District of Western Australia in 1927-1928 I was 
able to collect some information about the rainbow-serpent myth. This is recorded in 
the present note. 


Forrest River District : 


In the Forrest River District, to the west of Wyndham and Cambridge Gulf, the 
rainbow-serpent is called Brimurer or Ungur, and the rainbow is said to be made by a 
great water-snake when stopping rain. This snake lives in big fresh-waterholes, but he 
is also identified with Lumiri, a large salt-water snake who makes the tides by emitting the 
water from his inside, and causes them to recede by swallowing the water. He is closely 
connected with the whirlpools which are caused by the rush of the tides in Cambridge 
Gulf and Forrest River. Indeed, he either makes, or he is himself, these whirlpools. 
The explanation given for a blackfellow being taken down by a whirlpool is that he has 
touched Lumiri who has thereupon dragged him under. The phosphorescence seen 
in these waters marks Lumiri’s presence. 

Further, the rainbow-water-serpent is the ultimate source of a medicine-man’s 
powers. A medicine-man is “‘ made” by a fully qualified practitioner. The latter takes 
the postulant up to the sky. One way in which he does this is to take on the form of a 
skeleton and to fasten a pouch on himself into which he places the postulant who has 
been reduced to the size of a very small child; then sitting astride the rainbow-serpent, 
he pulls himself up with an arm-over-arm action as on a rope. When near the top, he 
throws the postulant out of the pouch on to the sky, thus making him “‘ dead.” Having 
reached the sky, he inserts into the young man some little rainbow-snakes, brimurer, and 
some quartz-crystals which are called ungur, the other term applied to the rainbow- 
serpent. I do not know whether the medicine-man is supposed to obtain these magical 
articles up in the sky, or whether he takes them up with him, but he certainly can procure 
them down below at the foot of the rainbow. If he sees a Brimurer in a waterhole, he 
enters the water and seizing the snake, obtains the various magical objects, namely, 
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quartz-crystals, little rainbow-snakes and also kandela; these last are said to resemble 
crooked teeth, and when inserted into the postulant, to make him clever. 

After this, the postulant is brought down from the sky on the back of the rainbow- 
serpent in the same manner as he was taken up. The older man then inserts more of 
these magical objects into his inside through the navel, after which he wakes him up with 
a magic stone. The young man returns to his normal size and next day practises going 
up to the sky on the back of the rainbow-serpent. The instructions which he receives 
in the use of quartz-crystals and oval elongated pieces of pearl-shell, Pindjauandja, and 
the general training for his profession, do not concern us here. It is sufficient to have 
shown that the making and powers of the medicine-man are closely associated with the 
rainbow-serpent ; the latter is his means of access to the sky-world; small snakes of 
that species are amongst the “‘ objects” from which he derives his powers, while some of 
the other magical substances are obtained from the rainbow-serpent in a waterhole at 
the foot of the rainbow. Quartz-crystals are thus procured, and though I was not in- 
formed that pearl-shell was associated with Brimurer, yet it is part of the medicine-man’s 
paraphernalia. 

Finally, it is worth noticing that lest ordinary people should learn the secret of the 
medicine-man’s powers, or the “ make-believe’”’ on which these are, at least, partly 
founded, they are forbidden by the medicine-man, on pain of death by drowning, to 
enter a waterhole over which he sees a rainbow passing. 


Hall’s Creek District : 


Amongst the Hall’s Creek tribes (Lunga and Djara) a medicine-man is made by 
Kulabel, the rainbow-serpent, who “ kills” the aspirant when he is bathing at a water- 
hole. He becomes sick and mad and thus receives his power. His power is to some 
extent at least associated with quartz-crystals. 


Walcott Inlet District : 


The country watered by the rivers flowing into Walcott Inlet is inhabited by the 
Ungarinyin tribe, some of the north-eastern hordes of which are known to Forrest River 
natives. The Ungarinyin say that the rainbow, malada, is Wondjad (Wondjina) or 
Ungud moving about, and that Wondjina or Ungud is also a large edible water-snake. 
The word Ungud is obviously the Forrest River Ungur. 

In Ungarinyin thought, Ungud also denotes the long-past creative epoch in which 
the sanctions for present-day rites and customs are found. To say that a p.actice or 
belief, creature or object, is Ungud is to say that it has existed since that time, that no 
other explanation of it is required. So it is with the rainbow-serpent. He is Ungud. 
But further, he is also called Wondjina which, like Ungud, is a term applied to the strange 
rock-paintings found in the western part of Northern Kimberley... The main subject of 
these is a head and face with eyes and nose but no mouth. If this be retouched, rain 
will fall. If human forms with the female organs depicted, be painted on one of these 





? Rock-Paintings of North-West Australia, Oceania, Vol. I, No. 3. 
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galleries, the supply of spirit-babies will be made available for incarnation through the 
mothers of the tribe ; and if paintings of desired species be made near a Wondjina head, 
the increase of the species is ensured. I think that it is correct to say that in Ungarinyin 
thought, the life-powers in nature are associated with Ungud both as the long-past time 
and as the rainbow-serpent. The main and essential figure in all these galleries is the 
Wondjina head which is also referred to as Kolingi, rain, and as already stated, “‘ makes” 
rain; and rain is necessary if the natural species are to persist and increase. Further, 
Ungud, as denoting the large edible water-snake, is said to be the mate of Wondjina, 
and is, therefore, painted on some Wondjina galleries. Again, Ungud, the rainbow- 
serpent, makes and brings down spirit-babies in the rain to the waterholes where a 
father always “‘ finds” his child in a visionary way (dreaming or hallucination), unless he 
“ sees” it coming down in the rain. Such a waterhole from which a person is thus 
derived is his Ungud-place, his spirit-home, which, as Ungud, associates him with both 
the rainbow-serpent and the past Ungud time. 

Thus, in Ungarinyin beliefs, the rainbow-serpent is associated with the coming of 
rain, the increase of natural species and the continuance of mankind. 


La Grange District : 


Passing south to the Karadjeri tribe in the La Grange district, I was informed that 
Maiangara, the rainbow-serpent, which is of a reddish colour, drinks an enormous quantity 
of water during rain, and then, causing a great wind to pass from its body, stops the rain 
and, as it does so, makes the rainbow. Strangely enough, Maiangara is the name of a 
secret bullroarer amongst the Ungarinyin and other Northern Kimberley tribes, though 
not amongst the Karadjeri. 


A couple of Karadjeri myths seem to refer to the rainbow-serpent. Thus, one 
recounts that Pulang, the water-snake, was speared in the eye by one of the great old- 
time heroes at a boggy place called Djoani-djoani, where he died. His eyes, of which 
one is shut, can now be seen in the sky. A similar snake “‘ makes” the medicine-men by 
blowing water over them. Now Pulang is also said to make the rain and the wind. It 
is therefore most probable that he is the same mythical creature as Maiangara. They 
are both water-serpents connected with the rain and the wind which accompanies the 
tropical storms. 


This identification is confirmed by the interpretation given to an experience by 
one of my informants, a headman. He had performed a rite for the increase of bees 
and honey at a honey increase site—a standing stone—but what followed mystified him, 
for a couple of days later, a devastating hurricane swept over the country. He was 
inclined to think that Pulang, also known as Djigadan and Kalbar, who originally 
belonged to Ngaraban-ngaran, on the east, must have put some water-snake eggs in this 
“honey” rock, and so changed its nature, that is, if it had really been a honey spot. 
My informant added that the water-snake’s eggs must have been left there after the 
snake had been dislodged from his rocky home in the east by Djingalong, a small bird, 
who threw a black stone tomahawk at him, after which he went away to the north. 
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Another informant gave me a slightly different version of this myth. The scene 
is put at Cowan Creek, La Grange Bay. A man of the Burung marriage section went 
one day to a tree on the hill nearby, tapped it, and ascertaining in that way that it was 
hollow and that there was probably something alive inside it, he cut into the tree with his 
stone tomahawk, making a hole through which he saw a pretty water-snake. He kept on 
chopping so as to procure the snake, but after much hacking at its tail, he happened to 
look up and saw that it reached half-way to the sky. At last it went out of the top of the 
tree. He then threw his tomahawk at it, and followed it to the north where both the 
man and the snake may be to-day. 

Summing up, it is reasonable to infer that a pretty water-snake which in one story 
reaches half-way to the sky and which in other myths and beliefs is associated with 
rain, wind and the rainbow, and also with the making of medicine-men, is the rainbow- 
serpent. 

A. P. ELKIN. 





THE WATER-SERPENT IN KARADJERI MYTHOLOGY 


BY RALPH PIDDINGTON 


The Karadjeri, a tribe of Western Australia who occupy a strip of coastal territory 
from Thangoo Station in the north to Anna Plains Station in the south, possess a very 
extensive mythology in which the budaiy, a mythical water snake, plays an important part. 
But one of the many anomalies in Karadjeri culture is the fact that the bulaiy which 
apparently corresponds to the rainbow-serpent elsewhere in Australia is in no way 
connected with the rainbow. 

The bulaiy is a gigantic snake which lives in waterholes. Apart from its size its 
most striking features, according to the descriptions given by the natives, are its large 
eyes and long ears. Very serious consequences are said to result from killing or eating 
a bulaiy ; either a violent storm would sweep the country or those associated in the killing 
would become very ill ; according to another version the bu/aiy when placed in the fire 
to cook would burst; a large quantity of water would exude from it and drown the 
offender. 

The bulaiy enters into several myths, and in addition several mythological characters 
are said to have become, at death, bwlaiy. Of these the most important are the 
Bagadjimbiri, two culture heroes who arose in the country of the Nangamada, and after 
travelling north through Karadjeri territory as far as Broome, returned to Nangamada 
country and died; their bi/ywr (spirits) went up to the sky and became the Magellan 
Clouds, while their bodies became bulaig. The Bagadjimbiri created all natural phenomena 
and social institutions,1 the mythology connected with them being a secret among 





1 That is, according to the “‘ Southern Tradition.” One of the most interesting 
features of the Karadjeri is that they have two separate and quite distinct cycles of myths. 
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initiated men. All the other myths in which badaiy occur are not secret and may be told 
to the women. We may now consider a few of these myths in order to understand the 
part played by bulaiy in Karadjeri mythology. ? 

Two djiwilyurwilyur (robin) chased a baniyburn (black and white striped snake) ; 
as they did so it gradually changed into a bulaiy, but the two birds continued to give 
chase, all the time singing a song in anticipation of the good meal which they expected. 
They finally caught and killed the budaiy, but when they placed it in the fire water began 
to exude from it; the volume of this water grew until it overwhelmed and drowned 
the two djiwilyurwilyur. Various incidents in this story are represented by certain stars? ; 
thus the tracks of the two birds are represented by several pairs of faint stars near the 
constellations of Grus and Pavo. The bright stars in these constellations represent 
an ant bed which they passed while chasing the bulaiy ; a semi-circle of faint stars near the 
tail of the scorpion marks the place where the bulaiy was killed, while the three bright 
stars in the scorpion’s head represent the characters themselves the two outer ones 
are the djiwilyurwilyur and the middle one the bulaiy. 


Another budaiy myth concerns two women, Wolabuy and Yerinyeri, who used to go 
collecting food together ; Yerinyeri used to frighten Wolabuy by telling her that there was 
a snake near her when there was no snake. This annoyed Wolabuy so much that one 
day, while the other woman was away from her, she took a dead bslaiy and placed it in 
a pool of water; this revivified it, so that when Yerinyeri approached the pool she was 
very much frightened to see a bulaiy coming towards her.‘ 


After Yerinyeri had been frightened for some time both the women disappeared into 


the sea. In the sky, Canopus and Sirius represent the two women, while the bulain may 
be seen as a chain of stars between the two. 


In another story Dyiggalay (a small bird) used to cut open trees to obtain snakes ; 
one day he dislodged a bulaig which he chased; he threw his stone tomahawk at the 
bulaiy but it fell into a pool of water ; Dyiggalag waited by the pool for some time, hoping 
that his tomahawk would re-appear, but eventually, having no food, he died. 

In another myth two widjudundjudua (a small bird belonging to the desert country) 
boys were hunting during the hot season (/adja); they killed kangaroos and a large 
goana (Biliri)®’ which they proceeded to cook; as they did so storm clouds appeared, 
and eventually heavy rain fell. Biliri, having assumed the form of a bulaig, came down 
with the rain, and having reprimanded the boys, swallowed them. This incident is 
said to be the origin of the /adja food prohibitions. 





* These are brief summaries of typical bu/aig myths ; it is hoped that all the myths 
may be published in full at a later date. 

3 The Karadjeri have a very extensive star mythology ; most of the more important 
stars represent the bi/yur (spirits) of characters described in the myths. 

‘The telling of this myth is accompanied by pantomimic representations of the 
terrifying positions adopted by the bwlasy. 


5 Both goana and kangaroo are forbidden to women and young men during this 
season. 
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According to a myth in which the budaig plays a rather different part, a woman gave 
birth to a female child which she left in the bush; a bw/aiy saw the child and cared for 
her; when she grew up they again met her mother whom the bulaig reproached, 
swallowed, and then spat out again. They went off to find the man to whom the girl 
was promised ; he did not look at the bu/aiy, but kept his head bowed* ; eventually he 
looked up an saw the eyes of the bu/aiy which may now be seen as two stars in the sky. 

As mentioned above the bxdaiy is not connected with the rainbow ; the origin of 
the latter is described as follows: Masayara (the death adder) met a number of other 
snakes’ and devoured them ; finally he met another extremely venomous snake which 
he was unable to kill; after the two had fought for some time Masagara, together with 
all the other snakes went up into the sky where their bodies formed the rainbow, which 
is also called maiayara. It is specifically denied that Masayara is in any way connected 
with bulaiy. 

It is impossible here to deal adequately with the functional significance of the bulaiy 
in Karadjeri culture. We may, however, point out one or two facts, which are probavly 
of importance, concerning these mythical creatures. 

In the first place the two Bagadjimbiri, the culture heroes of the men exclusively, 
became at death dulaiy ; this supports a conclusion (which is suggested by the attitude 
adopted by the women towards bx/aiy) that these mythical creatures stand in the same 
relation to the tribe as a whole (including women) as the Bagadjimbiri do to the men, 
that is they are particularly powerful beings possessing divine status; they are sacred 
to the entire community and not merely to a totemic group. 

Secondly we must notice the relation of bu/aiy to rain and water generally ; whereas 
fully initiated men believe that rain and storms are made by the Bagadjimbiri, the women 
are told that these phenomena are caused by bulaig. A violation of the food prohibitions 
during the hot dry season brings on premature rain, not directly, but by offending bwlaiy. 
To understand the meaning of this one must be familiar with the climate in this part 
of Australia where there is as a rule practically no rain from about May to December ; 
this dry period, of which the latter portion is very hot, is followed by heavy rains during 
January and February. Now the marked seasonal change which takes place about 
Christmas is an important event in the yearly life of the natives, and means an alteration 
in their mode of life which is both economic and social. 

This change in the season is effected by buliay, and to annoy one is to produce the 
change prematurely. The special association of the latter end of the dry season, and 
also the wet season, with bulaiy is expressed in the star mythology; all the stars 
representing bulaiy are clearly visible at this time of year.® 





* Thus indicating that he regarded the buliay as his wife’s mother by adoption, as 
it were. 


7 There was no bulaig among them. 


* This cannot strictly — be said of the stars in Scorpio as this constellation 
sets rather early during the hot dry season. 


R. PIDDINGTON. 
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Engraving of Rainbow-Serpent on wooden sword from Western Australia ; one-half original size. 





REPORTS AND PROCEEDINGS 


REPORT ON RESEARCH IN NEW IRELAND 


By HORTENSE POWDERMAKER 


I. Method of Field Work : 


I arrived in New Ireland in the middle of April 1929, to conduct ethnological 
field research under the auspices of the Australian National Research Council, and left 
the island in the middle of February 1930. Until about three months before I left, it was 
the season of the south-east trade winds, or dry season. The north-west winds or 
rainy season began about December. 

New Ireland, part of the Bismarck Archipelago, is a long narrow island, 200 miles 
in length and with an average width of twenty miles. It has a low range of mountains, 
about 3000 feet at their greatest altitude, running through the centre. The island is 
divided into nine main linguistic units, which are further subdivided into smaller units 
based on differences in dialect. Villages are scattered all along the coast, and there 
are a few in the hills. I lived in the village of Lesu® on the east coast about eighty 
miles from the northern end of the island. There are four other villages—Ambwa, 
Langania, Tandis, and Libba—within a radius of ten or twelve miles, where the natives 
speak the same language. I restricted my study to these five villages, although I went 
occasionally to more distant villages for important rites. Each of the five villages had a 
population of from two to three hundred people. 

I took with me a large number of trade goods and found that the most useful were 
knives, calico, pipes, fishhooks and tinsel trimming. Tobacco was invaluable both for 


1The number is taken from the Sprachenkarte von Neu-Mecklenburg und den 
Nachbargebieten, drawn by Dr. Georg Friederici, 1910. Mitteilungen aus den deutschen 
Schutz gebieten, Exganzungsheft, No. 5, 1912. 

2 The spelling on the maps and in governmental publications is Lossu. I have 
spelled the name phonetically, as it is pronounced by the natives. 
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gifts and as currency. Gift exchange was frequently practised between the natives and 
myself. As far as possible I avoided the use of money except in the payment of my 
two native servants and for obtaining certain objects of material culture which have a 
standardized value in our currency. 


I began my work in pidgin English, but gradually learned sufficient of the native 
language to use it as a medium of communication. The language is a difficult one, and 
no grammar or vocabulary had previously been compiled. The natives were very 


friendly, even cordial after I came to know them well, and I was always invited to attend’ 


all rites, feasts, and events of any other kind whether they concerned men or women. 
Besides witnessing these ceremonial affairs, I was able to observe the daily routine and 
to work regularly with my most intelligent informants, male andfemale. Much informa- 
tion was also gathered through the casual conversation and gossip of my native friends. 


Demographic material was gathered in two ways: first, by a house to house census 
and secondly, in a more detailed and perhaps more exact way through genealogies. Mr. 
Chinnery, the government anthropologist, was just completing a census study of the 
east coast of New Ireland from Kavieng to Karu when I arrived, and so my more intensive 
study over a much smaller area was planned to fit in with his. The statistics collected 
cover such points as: number of adult males, number of adult females, their conjugal 
condition, rate of issue per union, number of fruitless unions, number of natives absent 
from village and reasons, death rates and approximate age at time of death. These 
statistics were gathered through genealogies for two generations, and when possible for 
three. 


The most interesting objects of material culture were the malangon, elaborately 
carved wooden slabs used in mortuary rites, and the almost equally elaborate dancing 
masks. Both types of object were studied in their context, rather than from a techno- 
logical aspect. Other than the masks and ma/angon, material culture is extremely simple. 
There are no cooking utensils, no head-rests, and baskets are of a very rude and temporary 
nature. More care is given to the making of fishing-nets, spears, drums and a few 
personal ornaments. At least one sample of each object of material culture was obtained 
for the Australian National Research Council. 


Apart from the general social organization, those aspects of the society which I 
found particularly interesting and to which I gave rather concentrated attention were 
the social and sexual life of the women; the economic structure, which is very exact 
and highly organized and includes many ritual feasts; mortuary rites, which continue 
for years after death ; and magic, which permeates the whole society. I was particularly 
fortunate in having the opportunity to witness a cycle of rites lasting over six months 
which had a double function, é.e., they were both mortuary and circumcision rites. An 
effort was made to co-ordinate the various aspects of society and to study the inter- 
relation of different phenomena, such as sexual life, economics and magic, instead of 
treating them as isolated observations. A detailed description of various aspects of the 
society will be given in several publications, copies of which will be presented to the 
Council. Only a brief and general description of the culture is attempted in this report. 
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II. Brief Description of the Culture : 


The natives of Lesu are an amiable people of cheerful disposition. They are kept 
busy with their gardens, with the preparation and performance of rites, and with the 
labour they are compelled to give to the maintenance of the road which runs through 
New Ireland. They were, until brought under government control, very warlike and 
were also cannibals. At the present time both warfare and cannibalism are forbidden by 
the government. 


Social Structure : 


This Melanesian society like other societies, is divided into groups along certain 
cross-secting lines. These dividing lines are based on kinship, locality and sex. (Age 
grouping does not play any obvious part here.) Kinship is the principle which divides 
the society into the fundamental units of moieties, clans and families. Beginning with 
the larger grouping, the whole society is divided into two moieties, Eagle and Hawk 
(Telenaga and Kongkong), whose principal function is exogamy. Another important 
function is a system of reciprocal duties between the two moieties. There is a reciprocal 
exchange of food between the members of the moieties at pregnancy, birth, circumcision, 
first menstruation and marriage. There are also other duties between the members of 
opposite moieties. It is, for example, members of the opposite moiety who carry a 
corpse to the grave, and at pregnancy rites it is the women of opposite moieties who 
engage in playful fighting. 

Each moiety is subdivided into a number of clans. Briefly, the clan is an extended 
family group, all the members of which are related in the female line. Descent is 
matrilineal. That the clan is exogamous follows naturally from the fact that all members 
of one clan are also members of the same moiety. Each clan is closely associated with a 
piece of ground, or sometimes a part of the reef, or a passage of water, and occasionally 
all three. On the ground dwells a pig, or a snake, and sometimes both, and a shark in 
the water. This animal is friendly to the people of its own clan, but hostile to those of 
others. It may be called totemic, although in the case of only one clan was I able to 
get a myth of descent from it. 

On each piece of ¢sinanis or clan land, there lives the gas, a double of each living 
member of the clan. The ¢sinanis ground is owned communally by members of the clan. 
The clan is a rather closely knit group co-operating in many ritual and economic under- 
takings. It is on his clan relatives that a native relies for assistance in marriage and 
mortuary rites. When a girl is to be betrothed, it is her clan relatives who must give 
their consent, and it is the clan which counts most in the rules of inheritance. 

The next and also the smallest unit based on kinship is the individual family, con- 
sisting of parents and children. There may be polygyny and polyandry, but not the 
two at one time in the same family. The preferred mate (ego as male) is the mother’s 
brother’s daughter’s daughter or the father’s sister’s daughter’s daughter. But while 
this is recognized as the preferred marriage, quite frequently for many reasons another 
mate is chosen. The preferred mate when not the husband is always given a part of the 
marriage payment. There is infant betrothal, but very often this betrothal is not 
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consummated in marriage, as another betrothal may occur later which will take pre- 
cedence over the early one. Marriage rites take place almost immediately after the 
first menstruation rites of the girl. 

Secondly comes the breaking up of the society into units on the basis of locality. 
The largest unit is the village. There is, as far as I was able to observe, no tribal organiza- 
tion. The linguistic unit in which I lived, that is the five villages which speak the same 
language, are not united as a tribe. Until prohibited by the white government, there 
had been much fighting between the villages, and even to-day there is jealousy and an 
absence of any united feeling between them. There never had been one chief for the 
five villages. Each village has its own chief, and formerly he was a warrior chief and 
the owner of war magic. His power was mostly limited to time of war, the usual causes 
for which were theft of women and pigs. In peace time, it is the important old men 
who were the leaders in the past and who still are to-day. At the present time there is a 
government appointed chief, called Lulwai. (The native name for chief is orang.) At 
Lesu, he is a man of outstanding personality and he has the respect of the whole village. 
But it is still the important old men who make decisions and who are the real leaders in 
native life. The Luluai is an executive, the person who is responsible to the white 
government and in the case of Lesu, his counsel carries much weight. 

The village of Lesu stretches along the coast for about three miles and is sub- 
divided into fifteen hamlets, each with its own name. The hamlet consists of from two 
to seven or eight houses. The larger hamlets have each their own boys’ house and 
cemetery and each hamlet, regardless of size, has its own communal cooking ground. 
One hamlet is separated from another by a plot of ground or by a fence. The only 
orientation is that the boys’ house and cemetery are always by the sea. Since matrilocal 
residence is the rule, one clan will usually predominate in a hamlet. A mother and her 
married daughters, their husbands, their children will often be found in one hamlet. 
But there are many exceptions to the rule of residence and there is also much moving 
about from hamlet to hamlet. 

The final grouping in the unit according to locality is the household, which cor- 
responds to the individual family. Should a man have two wives, each wife has her own 
house, and should a woman have two husbands, one of them will usually occupy the 
boys’ house. The unmarried men and boys of from approximately nine or ten years, 
sleep in the boys’ house. The girls sleep at home until they are married and there is 
no girls’ house corresponding to the boys’ house. The usual occupants of each house 
are husband and wife, female unmarried children, and young male children. But even if 
the older boys sleep at the boys’ house, they are not absolved from family duties nor kept 
from participating in family life. They are present at the family meals. An older 
relative, too feeble to live alone, may also be a member of the household. 

The third manner of grouping is according to sex. There is a strong line of 
demarcation between the two sexes. I found no hostility between them, but simply a 
very clear dividing line in much of the ritual and social life. First, there is a very exact 
division of labour on lines of sex. Then too, men and women always dance separately, 
and their rehearsals are usually held apart from each other. At feasts, the participants 
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are men only, except on two occasions peculiarly connected with the female, the birth of a 
female child and first menstruation. ‘The women communally prepare the taro, and the 
cooking for the feasts is a sociable occasion for them, as is the eating forthe men. There 
are many other instances of this strong cleavage between the two sexes. 

These then are the fundamental units of the social organization: moiety, clan, 
family ; village, hamlet, household ; and the two groups based on sex. 


Economic Structure : 


This is an agricultural community and due to the heavy rains and very hot sunshine 
the land is very fertile. The principal crop is taro, but yams are also cultivated exten- 
sively. Where there is a river or swamp, sago is grown. A large part of the land is 
completely uncultivated jungle. The village stands in cleared ground along the coast 
and narrow footpaths from the village through the jungle lead to the gardens, several 
miles beyond. They are built at a distance so that the domestic pigs will not break into 
them. Each family has its own garden and there is an exact division of labour in the 
care of it. The husband and any moderately mature sons at home clear the ground, 
burning the bush and felling trees. When the ground is ready, they build a fence around 
it to keep out the wild pigs. The wife, aided by her daughter if she has one, will plant the 
taro and yams. Later it is their work to pull out the weeds and bring in the crop. 

While each family has their own garden, there is no private ownership of land. It 
is all owned communally either by the village or clan. The larger part of the land is 
owned by the village and is described as arup tsinanis land. The clan owns smaller 
sections of land known as ¢sinanis land. This is the land mentioned before, where the 
gas or double of the clan members is supposed to dwell. In former times, this ssinanis 
ground was never planted on or used for any other purpose. To-day, however, some of 
the natives have seen the white planter use this ground and the taboos against using it 
are being broken down. But although all the land is communally owned, it is customary 
for a woman to plant on the land formerly used by her mother. Should some one else 
occasionally desire to plant on this piece of land, she would ask permission of the daughter 
of the woman who had planted on it and the permission would usually be granted. 
After one crop is harvested the land is left fallow for about ten years and a plot next to 
it used for a new garden. 

Bananas, coconuts, almonds, pawpaws, betel nut, sugar cane, etc., grow plentifully 
and with very little attention. Tobacco is grown also and is much prized by the natives 
Men, women and little children all smoke. 

Fish are fairly plentiful, particularly in the dry season. They are caught only by 
the men and by means of nets, spears, lines and hooks and traps. Small crabs and 
other shell-fish are gathered on the reef by the women. Once a year, a sea-snail called 
beta comes up on the reef and is considered a great delicacy. Turtles are also occasional 
delicacies. 

Both wild and domestic pigs are much prized as food, but they are usually kept 
for feasts and are not part of the ordinary daily meal. A species of Phalanger is caught 
and eaten and its teeth are prized as necklaces. There are many birds and their plumage 
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is used to decorate headdresses, but they are seldom eaten. 

Cooking is one of the main occupations. The ordinary meal will sometimes be 
prepared by the individual family and sometimes, more sociably, by the hamlet. The 
preparations for a feast are always of a communal character, people of several hamlets, 
a village, or even several villages, co-operating according to the size and nature of the 
feast. There are no cooking utensils, the food being wrapped in leaves and baked 
between hot stones. The men prepare the fires and the women scrape the taro and 
prepare it for baking. They are quite ingenious in their cooking and have many different 
ways of treating the taro. The men prepare the fish, pigs and any other animals to be 
baked. 

While food naturally is of great importance from both a physiological and an 
economic point of view, there is also a psychological approach to its study, which includes 
such aspects as the dramatic interest centering around it, the eating and preparation of 
food as a social occasion, the giving of feasts to maintain and increase social prestige, 
food taboos, native theories of nutrition, etc. This aspect was observed and studied in 
detail, because of the frequency and importance of feasts in the society. Feasts accom- 
pany almost every rite from the most important ones, as those occurring at birth, marriage, 
death, etc., to more insignificant ones such as that to mark the time when a baby cuts his 
first tooth. 

Fishing, hunting and house building are all exclusively male occupations. But 
here their exclusiveness ends. Every man fishes, hunts, and builds his own house, al- 
though some are considered more skilled than others. 

Each village has at least one carver who is a skilled craftsman, rather than an artist. 
He carves according to the directions of the man who is employing him to make a 
malangon. Several old men in each village are skilled in the weaving of fishing nets and 
there are one or two workers in tortoise-shell for the breast ornament, Aepkep. The 
arm bands, bink, are made on another island as is also the most valuable currency, the red 
tsera, The white ¢sera is made in another village in New Ireland. T-sera consists of tiny, 
flat shell discs strung together, one unit of which is about a yard. Baskets are made by 
anyone, male or female, who needs them. Mats are made and used by the women, 
although oecasionally a man may make one. It is the women and the children who have 
the task of filling the hollow, bamboo water carriers. The only real specialists are the 
magicians and they will be considered later. Native doctors are also specialists, but not 
to the same degree as the magicians. For some knowledge of native medicine is spread 
throughout the community, while the knowledge of magic is limited to the magicians. 

Trade is not an occupation to the same degree as is carving or the making of magic 
spells. There is no class of traders. But trade is a most important and fundamental 
social, as well as economic, phenomenon. It is very intimately connected with the 
system of reciprocal and ritual exchange and with the maintenance of social prestige. 
There is a traditional code of behaviour connected with its performance. To be under- 
stood properly, it must be studied in its context, whether that be the payment for pigs at 
a mortuary feast, the elaborate system of payments made by a clan for a malangon, ot 
those payments made for services, such as the performance of a magical spell, assistance 
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at a mortuary rite, assistance in house building, etc. Technically these latter might not 
come under the heading of trade, although they may be classified as trade in services 
rather than in objects. Among these people, even the smallest service is always paid for, 
whether it be economic, ritual, medical or magical. 

The underlying principle is that of reciprocity, which is typically Melanesian. 
Nothing is ever given for nothing and whether it be for a pig or a magical spell, there 
must be a return payment. Also each gift carries with it the obligation of a return gift. 
Then, too, should one man help another mend the roof of his house, he must be paid. 
The principle of reciprocity is no light matter to be set aside. It is a code which is 
adhered to most strictly and permeates the whole life of the society. It actively influences 
the conduct between individuals, between clans, between moieties and between villages 
and should it be broken or not lived up to adequately, there is a most serious loss of 
prestige. 

Among the objects which are sold are pigs, ornaments, weapons, and drums. <A 
man may also sell his dancing mask after he has used it. The right to make a certain 
malangon and to perform the accompanying rites is also sold. Most of the objects which 
are sold have a definite value in terms of ¢sera, the native currency. No profit is ever 
made in the transaction. The payments are always made in public and so everyone knows 
what has been paid for the object, and should the object be resold, exactly the same price 
is received for it. Occasionally a native will pay more for an article that he is buying or 
receive less if he is selling it than the standard price and thus increase his own prestige. 
Profit is quite unknown. 

The only means of accumulating wealth, aside from inheriting it, is through the ren- 
dering of services, and chief among these is the performance of magical spells. Other 
services, such as assistance in house-building, at mortuary rites, etc., are too infrequently 
performed and are paid on too small a scale to count in the accumulation of wealth. 
But the possession of magical knowledge is a real economic asset. Each time a magician 
performs a spell and rite, he is paid for it on a fairly liberal scale. Payments range from 
a half ¢sera to ten ¢sera, depending on the type of magic. The magician does not have to 
replenish his store of knowledge, for he uses the same spell over and over again. Neither 
does he have much competition. In each village, there is usually just one person who 
knows the rain and sun magic; one or two who are considered skilled in love magic ; 
perhaps three who know taro magic. The magical knowledge is guarded closely by the 
owner, and is given to another person only for a rather large payment, and then usually 
ust before the death of the owner. 

The native doctor is also paid each time he performs any medical service, provided 
his patient is cured. But his services are not called for as frequently as are those of the 
magician, for sickness is a more unusual event than those occasions on which magic is 
made. Also the payments are not so large, nor the knowledge so exclusive as is the 
knowledge of magic. 

While ¢sera is the principal form of wealth, other objects also come under this 
category. Pigs are a source of wealth, and a rich man or woman will have many pigs. 
A good taro crop, which depends largely on one’s industry and favourable weather 
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conditions, is also wealth. Other objects which are owned individually such as personal 
ornaments, implements, weapons, musical instruments, etc., are held in too small a 
quantity to be considered in the category of wealth. The main rule for the inheritance 
of any wealth is that it should stay within the clan. Children will inherit from their 
mother or mother’s brother as a rule, but there are exceptions, when inheritance, on a 
small scale, is in the patrilineal line. 

The object in having wealth is to augment one’s prestige. Prestige is dependent to 
a large degree on the making of ma/angon and the giving of big feasts connected with them, 
both of which are in turn connected with mortuary rites. The making of the malangon 
is a very expensive undertaking, and much ¢sera must be paid for it, while the accom- 
panying feasts require many pigs and much taro. The dancers at the malangon rites 
must also be paid. It is therefore an extremely expensive enterprise, but a necessary 
one to maintain and increase a native’s prestige. 

Magico-Religious Activities :* 

First, will be considered the rather typical Melanesian system of magic, which 
plays such a vital part in the life of these people. There is magic to woo a woman, to 
catch a pig or a fish, to increase one’s wealth. There is magic to make the taro crop a 
good one, to make rain, or to make the sun shine. There is magic to cure illness and 
magic to kill. There is magic to aid in giving birth to a child and there is also magic 
to produce abortion. There is magic connected with such important rites as those of 
the first menstruation. Magic is used to ensure success at a time of personal crisis, andin 
important economic undertakings. It permeates the whole society. When in doubt of 
the outcome of anything important, magic saves the day. 

The efficacy of the magic lies mainly in the spell which in most cases is obviously a 
wish fulfilment. Occasionally there is an invocation to the ghosts of the matrilineal 
relatives of the magician to be of assistance, but this is not frequent. The rite plays but a 
small part. Very often there is no rite at all and only the spell is said or muttered. 
Magical knowledge consists in knowing the spell. 4 

The ownership of magic has already been considered briefly under the heading of 
economics. The magicians are always old people and are of both sexes, although men 
predominate in the profession. Certain types of magic, such as rain, fishing or black 
magic, are always the exclusive possession of the men. Usually a person will know only 
one type of magic, i.e., the rain magician will not be skilled in love magic, but there are 
exceptions, when one person will know several types. That magic is a source of wealth 
has already been noted. A native obtains his magical knowledge either through paying 
some magician for it or by inheriting it, usually through a relative of his own clan. 
There are exceptions, however, when a man will inherit from his own father. When 





3 The distinction between magic and religion in this paper is the one given by Professor 
Malinowski in “‘ Magic, Science and Religion” in Science, Religion and Reality, ed. J. Need- 
ham (1926), p. 81, “‘ magic as a practical art consisting of acts which are only means to a 
definite end expected to follow later on; religion as a body of self-contained acts being 
themselves the fulfilment of their purpose.” 


* A large number of these spells were collected. 
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the magician feels that he is about to die, he bequeaths his magic and receives a payment 
for it. 

Of religion in the sense of gods or goddesses, prayers (except the occasional in- 
vocations in magical spells), a sense of sin, a belief in Heaven or Hell, there is none. But 
there is a belief in ghosts and spirits ; there is totemism ; and there are elaborate mortuary 
and other rites, which under the classification adopted in this paper, would come under 
the heading of religion. 

There is an origin myth about an old woman named Tsenabonpil, which accounts 
for the origin of the totemic moieties, the clans, and practically all of native culture and 
knowledge. In it is related a series of events, concerning a temporary migration of the 
Lesu people to Tabar, a neighbouring island, the adventures of Tsenebonpil and her 
two sons who were left behind, in killing a man-eating pig, and then how she gave to the 
people of Lesu upon their return the divisions of the social organization, magical know- 
ledge and all of their culture. Tsenabonpil died and to day she is merely a mythical 
culture-heroine. This myth supports other more concrete evidence that there is a very 
close relationship between these people and those of Tabar. 

Every living person has a double, called a gas, which dwells in trees on the clan 
land of that individual. At the death of the individual, the gas dies too. They are 
not usually visible to the natives, but there are folk-tales in which are related encounters 
between natives and their gas. ‘Then there is a ghost, sinuato, which issues forth from 
the mouth of a dying person in his last gasp of breath. The ghost wanders around in 
the neighbourhood of the dead person for a short period after the death occurs and 
makes his presence known by a low whistle. He is much feared. About a month or so 
after the death, he disappears. He seems to continue existing, but where no one knows. 
The fact that the natives believe in their continued existence is borne out by their calling 
upon the ghosts of certain relatives for assistance in magical spells. Also on some 
occasions, particularly after a fishing expedition, the natives leave a small piece of fish 
and a half of taro in the fire for the tinwato or ghosts. This is to ensure good luck for the 
next fishing expedition. 

Mortuary rites are very elaborate and continue over a period of many years. They 
are intimately bound up with many aspects of the social organization, but as far as I 
could observe they have no connection with the ¢inuato or ghost. In more or less typical 
Melanesian fashion death is only regarded as natural when it occurs in old age, and 
the person is too feeble and old to work. When a younger person dies, it is usually 
attributed to black magic, unless it has some obvious cause such as drowning, falling from 
a tree, or one of the acquired white man’s diseases. It is for the old person that the 
most elaborate mortuary rites are held. 

The members of the clan of the dead person are the leading actors in the mortuary 
rites and upon them fall many duties and taboos during the period following the death. 
Members of other clans and of the opposite moiety, such as the husband of a dead woman, 
may truly mourn the lost one and may take the lead in the ritual wailing. But in the 
actual carrying out of the rites for the dead person it is upon the son of the dead woman, 
or her brother, or another close relative in the same clan that both the responsibility and 
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financial burden fall. The members of the opposite moiety have the definite duty of 
carrying the corpse to the grave and for this service they are paid by the clan relatives of 
the dead person. At the time of the funeral there is a big feast, and the older and more 
important the dead person is and the richer his clan relatives, the bigger is the feast and 
the longer the preliminary wailing. For about a month after death, there are both sex 
and food taboos observed by the clan relatives and also by a few relatives not of the clan. 
But this does not end the rites. Over and over again for many years and on various 
occasions feasts are held in the cemetery by the men. 


Sometimes at the time of death but more usually later the carved malangon is made, 
and when it is finished there are the associated rites. The malangon are divided into 
large groups, which are subdivided into smaller classes. With each type of malangon 

‘there is a special set of rites, often very elaborate. The whole subject of malangon has 
many ramifications in the social and economic life as well as in ritual affairs. The sale or 
making of a malangon and the performance of the accompanying rites is an economic 
undertaking involving a large outlay of native currency. While they are primarily 
concerned with mortuary rites, these slabs may be displayed and the rites performed on 
other occasions such as at the time of circumcision of the boys. And they concern the 
living as well as the dead. Their function will be considered in detail in a future publi- 
cation. 


Within the magico-religious sphere might also be considered folk-tales and myths, 
of which a fairly large collection was made. Of the latter there are not so many, and the 
most important are the myths of the origin of the social organization, the origin of taro, 
the origin of coconuts, the origin of sexual intercourse, the origin of death, and of the 
origin of the malangon. Folk-tales are many and are particularly interesting in con- 
nection with the study of the breaking of taboos, of certain sexual practices, and of 
theories about the gas (double). 


Closely connected with mortuary rites, as well as with marriage, circumcision and 
birth rites, are the dances. These are traditional and follow set patterns, but new dances 
are occasionally introduced by natives from other islands. More diffusion and borrowing 
between natives take place in the realm of dancing than perhaps in any other aspect of 
the culture. The two sexes always dance separately, except on a few special occasions, 
and on the whole the men’s dances are much more dramatic than the women’s. Group 
dancing rather than solo performance is the rule. Only once did I see a solo dance, and 
that was by a man who played the clown. The preparations for the dance are begun 
months in advance of the event. The dances must be rehearsed, or perhaps a new one 
learned, and frequently there are elaborate head-dresses and costumes to be made. Music 
is provided by drums, shell rattles and singing. Sometimes there is an “‘ orchestra” 
and at other times the dancers make their own music. A large number of native songs 
were recorded. The dancing is a very important ritual and social occasion, and has 
much more significance than that of an ordinary pastime. But when the rite is over, 
then the dance tunes are hummed by mothers to their infants, the dances practised by 
children in their play, and the mask put away carefully for the next time. 
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Problems of Modern Contact : 


The problems of contact with Europeans and Chinese are increasing rapidly. The 
white men with whom the native comes in contact are the government official, the 
planter, the trader, and the missionary (Methodist and Catholic). There is also contact 
with Chinese labourers near the European centres, where a number of Chinese-native 
matriages are taking place. 

The white man is making many changes in the life of the native. He recruits labour 
for coconut plantations, thus frequently taking boys away from their village and always 
putting them under a daily schedule of work to which they are unaccustomed. Both 
the planter and the trader introduce new articles, such as tools, ornaments, etc., and 
thus at the same time create new demands and needs and facilitate certain kinds of work 
through better tools. They also introduce a new system of trade, that of profit instead 
of the native one of reciprocity. The white man also buys up their land, whereas formerly 
land was never sold. The government collects taxes, demands labour to keep the road 
in good condition, provides free medical service and has introduced a few schools for 
native children. It also acts as a court of arbitration in disputes between planters and 
their native employees. It has stopped both warfare and cannibalism. The missionary 
introduces a new system of morals and religion, and so sets out to make many changes in 
the native’s life. It is obvious that the native is at present profoundly affected by all these 
changes, and in the future will be even more so. The effect of the changes on birth 
and death rates, the question of whether to allow some of the present tendencies full 
freedom or to restrict them, the possibilities of new policies, are all problems growing 
out of this modern contact of the native with the white man. 

I should like to acknowledge here my indebtedness to Brig.-Gen. E. A. Wisdom, 
Administrator of the Mandated Territory of New Guinea, to Mr. E. W. P. Chinnery, 
government anthropologist for the Mandated Territory of New Guinea, to Mr. Gregory 
Bateson, and to Mr. D. Waugh, District Officer of New Ireland, for their very kind assist- 
ance to me when I was in New Ireland. My thanks are due also to the Methodist and 
Catholic missionaries with whom I came in contact for their kindness and cordiality. 

But most of all, I should like to express my very deep appreciation to the Australian 
National Research Council and its Executive Officers for their liberal financing of my 
expedition. 


HORTENSE POWDERMAKER. 
New York, 25th June, 1930. 








REVIEWS 


THE DIFFUSION OF CULTURE IN AUSTRALIA 


The Chronological Aspects of Certain Australian Social Institutions as inferred from Geo- 
graphical Distribution. By D. S. Davidson: Philadelphia, 1928, 147 pages. 


Dr. Davidson here applies to some features of Australian aboriginal culture an 
ethnological method that has been extensively used by American ethnologists, particularly 
in the treatment of the culture of the American Indians. The essential aim of the 
enquiries in which this method is applied is to reconstruct the history of the culture of 
a given area by the examination of the geographical distribution of different selected 
elements of culture. Culture is analysed into a number of what are called “‘ traits.” “A 
trait . . . may be an object of material culture or an aesthetic idea, a religious belief, 
a form of social organization, a rule of inheritance, a form of musical expression, a 
method of reckoning descent and so on. The term trait . . . . may be applied to 
every concrete object or abstract notion which is part of the life of a people.” Where 
two or more traits are closely associated together they form what is called a “‘ complex.” 
A trait or complex is selected and its geographical distribution is determined, and from this 
inferences are drawn as to its point of origin. A general assumption is made that unless 
some special “‘ extraneous’’ factor is at work a trait will be “ diffused” at an equal rate 
in every direction from its point of origin. “‘ Such a condition, it goes without saying, 
can be at best only approximated in actuality, and in most cases, it may be added, there 
would be a multitude of factors which would strongly deter the diffusion of a trait into 
any such symmetrical distribution. As numerous and important as these factors may be, 
however, it would seem possible to predict that in a great many cases the causes which 
work against a symmetrical distribution should be capable of discernment and explana- 
tion.” 

Dr. Davidson applies this method to the initiation rites of Australian tribes. He 
finds that such initiatory rites as he considers are “ distributed in a system of concentric 
areas in such a manner that the central regions of the continent have constituted, in most 
cases, the area of the smallest and innermost circles.” He draws the conclusion that such 
rites as that of knocking out a tooth, the boring of the nose and the cutting off of a finger 
are ancient elements of Australian culture, while the practice of circumcision is more 
recent, and that of subincision is later still. He concludes also that the Australian rite of 
subincision had its origin in the central area of Australia and has been diffused from there 
into the regions in which it was practised. 

Dr. Davidson’s map of the distribution of initiation rites is inaccurate in several 
respects, and his information is not always as complete as it might be. Thus he states 
that ‘‘ in south-eastern Victoria no initiation ceremonies whatsoever take place” and 
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applying his theory of geographical distribution comcludes that “‘ we may suspect that 
Australia was originally characterized by a total lack of initiation ceremonies.”” To draw 
such a momentous inference one must be very sure of the facts. Dr. Davidson is 
apparently relying on a statement by Howitt that the Biduelli tribe had no initiation cere- 
monies. Howitt is not very reliable and R. H. Mathews has described the initiation 
ceremonies of this tribe (the Birdhawal as he calls it). 1 

Dr. Davidson’s arguments are by no means conclusive. They establish plausibilities 
at the best rather than probabilities, and this is inherent in the method. We shall never 
have any certain knowledge of the past history of Australian cultures. The position is 
that if we are prepared to accept Dr. Davidson’s assumptions, such as that a culture 
trait will normally be diffused at an equal rate from its point of origin (and it is to be 
constantly remembered that they are only assumptions and not verified generalizations) 
then we might infer from the geographical distribution that the history of Australian 
initiation ceremonies, so far as the few traits dealt with are concerned, may have been 
what Dr. Davidson concludes it has been. But at the end of the argument we are just 
as far from understanding the Australian rites of initiation as we were at the beginning. 
A certain geographical distribution, in itself interesting and significant, has been trans- 
lated into terms of hypothetical history. It does not thereby acquire much, if any, 
additional significance. Moreover only a very few of the great number of interesting and 
important elements of the initiation ceremonies are treated, and we should be chary of 
accepting any conclusions as to these rites until they have been studied in their entirety. 

The validity of the method depends on the validity of its assumptions, which are 
certainly at the present time quite unproved. But even if we granted its validity we 
should still have to question its value. Does it give us any additional insight into Aus- 
tralian culture or into the nature of culture in general? It seems evident that it does 
not. All the knowledge that it could give us is already contained in the assumptions 
with which the method starts and it is obvious that the enquiry has done nothing what- 
ever to verify those assumptions. To obtain such verification we should need to have 
direct historical evidence that the course of events has been as Dr. Davidson concludes. 
If the aim of anthropological investigations is to enable us to arrive at the same sort of 
understanding of the phenomena of culture that other sciences give us of other pheno- 
mena, then such studies as this do not in any way serve that aim. 

In the second part of his monograph Dr. Davidson deals with certain aspects of 
Australian social organization. Here he is at a disadvantage in the sources on which 
he has relied for some of his information, with the result that his maps of distribution 
are inaccurate and misleading. 

Dr. Davidson’s reconstruction of the history of Australian social organization is as 
follows: The oldest form is one without moieties, sections or sub-sections. The 
division into moieties was brought into Australia from Melanesia and spread over the 
great part of the continent. The system of four sections (classes) was invented in 
Australia and was diffused over a very wide area. Last of all the system of eight sub- 








1 Mitteilungen der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien. xxxviii, 1908, 17-24. 
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sections was developed out of that of four sections and was diffused in its turn. 

There is nothing very new in this part of the theory and it would seem at first 
sight plausible. The development of the eight sub-sections system out of the four- 
section system is indeed fairly obvious and hardly to be disputed, and we may quite well 
suppose that it had its origin somewhere within its present area of distribution. There 
also seems to be no harm in supposing that the system of four sections had its origin in 
Australia, since it is unknown outside the continent. In this connection, however, it 
must not be forgotten that the late Bernard Deacon discovered a system of six sections 
in the New Hebrides which has some points of similarity to the Australian system. 

The view that the division into moieties came into Australia from Melanesia is, 
however, not by any means so acceptable. Dr. Davidson entirely neglects to consider 
the possibility of the functional correlation of the moiety system with the Australian- 
Dravidian type of kinship system. Indeed his method prevents him from giving any 
weight to such considerations. If we must have hypothetical reconstructions of history 
a much more plausible view would be that a single original form of social organization, 
which still survives in South India, and of which a division into exogamous moieties is a 
frequent though not invariable part, spread in ancient times from southern Asia into 
Australia and also into Melanesia. 

Dr. Davidson draws from his maps the conclusion that the social organization 
of Australian tribes was originally one without moieties or sections and was of a type 
which is represented by such marginal tribes as the Narrinyeri, Kurnai, Yuin and Mel- 
ville and Bathurst Islands. He writes, ‘‘ All of these tribes are devoid of both the 
moiety and class systems and represent Australian society in what appears to be its 
oldest and most simple form.” They “are separated from each other by such great 
distances of country that it is impossible that their present social status could have 
resulted from convergent independent evolution.” 

We are asked to regard these scattered tribes as having the same form of social 
organization, of an old and simple form, whereas we know that they have different forms 
of social organization. They can be regarded as similar only by taking the absence of 
moieties and sections as though it were a positive trait, and ignoring the whole kinship 
and clan system. Moieties and sections are simply part of the kinship system and 
cannot be understood unless treated as such. A method which consists of picking out 
isolated features of the organization and treating these abstractions as separate entities is 
bound to lead to fallacious conclusions and to a miscomprehension of the real facts. Thus 
the Melville and Bathurst Islanders have a kinship system which is an abnormal and 
quite exceptional modification of the same type of system that in the Kariera tribe under- 
lies the division into four sections, a type which is to be found in different varieties from 
Dravidian India to Fiji. The Narrinyeri, on the other hand, have a system which is an 
aberrant form of the same type as that which in its full development and systematization 
leads to the formation of the eight sub-sections. We are asked to regard these two very 
special varieties of the general Australian type of social organization as representing an 
old original culture stratum. 

Dr. Davidson also deals with the distribution of matrilineal and patrilineal descent. 
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The map he gives, based on an old map by Thomas, is entirely inaccurate. He concludes 
that matrilineal descent was introduced into the east of Australia from Melanesia. A 
correct map showing the distribution of matrilineal moieties and matrilineal totemic clans 
quite fails to give any confirmation of his theory. 

The whole discussion of Australian social organization reveals a fundamental vice 
of the method. The social organization of a people or tribe, and indeed their culture 
as a whole, is not a mere collection of “ traits.” It is an integrated system functioning as 
a whole. Arguments based on the selection of superficial characters without regard to 
their place in the system as a whole are more likely than not to be invalid. The ultimate 
result of Dr. Davidson’s analysis of Australian social organization is certainly to give him, 
and consequently his readers, an entirely false conception of its nature. And this would 
seem to be the inevitable result of the method pursued. 

Dr. Davidson writes in his Conclusion that he believes “‘ that the evidence has been 
sufficient in itself to establish the validity of the Geographical Distribution method of 
determining cultural stratification.” He adds, “ As we have seen in our study of a few 
important continental Australian traits, the distributions have been so regular that there 
can be no doubt concerning the conclusions reached, at least in so far as the Australian 
history of each trait is concerned.” Even if the conclusions were so certain as Dr. 
Davidson thinks, and they seem really very far from that, they would still not by any 
means suffice to establish the validity of the method. 

Dr. Davidson has selected for treatment “ traits” which do at first sight seem to 
fit in with the general theory that he is applying. But there are vast numbers of things 
the distributions of which would not seem, at any rate at first sight, to fit in with the 
theory. It would be interesting, for instance, to see the method applied to that most 
important of Australian traits, the spear-thrower. Omitting certain minor varieties 
of limited distribution the continent may be divided into six areas, a large south-west- 
central area with the Miru type of spear-thrower, a north-west area, a south-east area, 
a small eastern area on the coast of New South Wales, and a north-east area, each of 
these five having its own characteristic type, frequently with several varieties. The 
sixth area is a large one extending from the east coast through part of New South Wales 
and Queensland into South Australia, in which no spear-thrower is used. If we apply 
literally Dr. Davidson’s method we have to conclude that the absence of the spear- 
thrower is a positive trait that has been diffused from a spot somewhere near the border 
of Queensland and New South Wales. 

Then again, take the varieties of the Miru spear-thrower. The most widespread 
variety and that occupying the centre and east of the area of distribution of the type is 
the leaf-shaped one. On Dr. Davidson’s theories this must be the latest variety to be 
developed, and we must look for the earlier form in some marginal portion of the area. 
But marginally we find a shouldered variety in the north-west, long narrow forms in 
the west and south (Murchison River and Israelite Bay) and a very broad short variety 
in the south-west. The map of geographical distributions will certainly not permit 
us to reconstruct with any assurance the history of the Miru spear-thrower. 

In so far therefore as Dr. Davidson is attempting to demonstrate the general applic- 
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ability of his method he has by no means succeeded. For as a method of analysis, if 
it is to be really valid, it must be capable of being applied to any and every aspect of 
culture. 

This ethnological method which consists of the conjectural reconstruction of 
processes of diffusion is often compared with the method of evolutionary anthropology. 
The two methods are indeed in sharp contrast. For the diffusionist a culture is a mere 
collection of separate “‘traits” which are supposed to originate and be diffused independ- 
ently. Their coming together into one region is a mere accident of history. For the 
modern evolutionist, on the contrary, a culture is an integrated unity, an adaptive system 
in which each element has its special functions within that system. He therefore studies 
each culture as a systematic whole. And instead of the “‘ diffusion of culture-traits” he 
prefers to speak of the interaction of cultures, and to study that interaction in all its 
aspects wherever it is possible to do so. 


The evolutionary anthropologist regards a culture as a system of social integration 
whereby individuals are united into a social structure, i.e., a system of groups carrying 
out collective activities and sharing a common life. Evolution means the passage from 
an integration of a lower and simpler type to one of a higher and more complex type. 
Each geographical culture unit (tribe or nation) is constantly readjusting its own culture, 
its system of integration, and in this process each such unit is constantly acting upon and 
being acted upon by its neighbours. Such interaction of cultures is very inadequately 
described or conceived under the term “ diffusion of culture traits.” 


For the evolutionary anthropologist Australia presents itself as having a single type 
of culture with a fundamental homogeneity throughout the continent. This single type 
has been developed into a very large number of varieties. The aborigines have been 
experimenting with their culture for many centuries, with their social organization and 
their religion as well as with their spears and boomerangs and throwing sticks. The 
results of their experiments are there for us to observe and study. How much the 
continent has been influenced by neighbouring regions, except in a few instances in the 
last two centuries or so, it is difficult to surmise and will probably always be impossible 
to say with any certainty. As to the course of development within the continent itself it 
may perhaps be possible ultimately to formulate some reasonable conjectures. But 
this will only be by a systematic comparison of the variations in all aspects of the culture, 
not by isolating a few elements and regarding their distribution as the result of a sort of 
mechanical process such as is implied in the term “ diffusion.” 


Meanwhile the scientific study of such peoples as the Australian aborigines will 
make little progress until we abandon these attempts at conjectural reconstructions of a 
past about which we can obtain no direct knowledge in favour of a systematic study 
of the culture as it exists in the present for the purpose of reaching some understanding 
of what it really is and how it works. 


A. R. RADCLIFFE-BROWN. 
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The Sexual Life of Savages in North-Western Melanesia, by Bronislaw Malinowski, with a 
preface by Havelock Ellis. George Routledge & Sons, 1929. Pp. xxiv + 506, 
with 96 plates, 4 figures and a map. Price, sos. 


In the last fifty years anthropologists have done much to dispel our illusions, too 
unjust or too favourable, regarding the moral life of savages, but even they have been 
more hampered than they often realized by the codes and conventions laid down for 
them by their culture. Certain matters, such as technological processes, political 
organization, and kinship groupings, they were able to regard more or less objectively, 
but they could not easily maintain this attitude in their approach to so intimate a subject 
as the sexual life of natives. For this reason, although a knowledge of and insight into 
the sexual life of a people is essential to a true understanding of their culture—their 
social groupings, their ritual life and their mythology—it is this very knowledge which 
has hitherto been so sadly wanting; recorders have for the most part been content 
to note down easily observable, external facts without having succeeded in grasping 
their significance, while others have satisfied themselves with vague reference to 
“ obscene practices,” “‘ immorality,” and “ periods of licence.” In his latest book 
Professor Malinowski has presented us with just such an intimate study as has long 
been needed. “Sex,” he writes in his introduction, “is not a mere physiological 
transaction . . . . it implies love and love-making ; it becomes the nucleus of such 
venerable institutions as marriage and the family; it pervades art and it produces its 
spells and its magic. It dominates in fact almost every aspect of culture. Sex, in its 
widest meaning . . . . is rather a sociological and cultural force than a mere bodily 
relation of two individuals.” It is this wide conception of the meaning of the term “‘ sex” 
which in particular makes this book so valuable, for it presents the subject with a sense of 
proportion and of the interrelation of different aspects of life, which are all too easy to 
lose both in theory and practice. 

The book opens with an account of the Trobriand village, and the relations of its 
inmates towards one another, showing how this is affected by the rules of matrilineal 
descent and inheritance combined with patrilocal marriage. A vivid picture is given 
of the antagonisms, but half-suppressed, between those who belong to a village by 
right and those, the children of its men-folk, who are allowed there on sufferance ; of the 
conflict between a man’s social obligations to his sister’s children and his love for his 
own. ‘The daily life of the people is also described, illustrating the relations between 
men and women, the division between them of rights and duties, and the position of 
women in the community as a whole. The sexual life-history of the individual is then 
surveyed ; the sexual games beginning in early childhood ; the love affairs of adolescents, 
and the part played in them by such institutions as the bachelors’ houses, and the ex- 
peditions undertaken by bands of youths or maidens to neighbouring villages in search 
of amorous adventure ; the selection of a permanent mate in marriage, and the intrigues 
with other women by means of which the Trobriand islander adds a spice to his life. 
The place of all these in the general culture is explained, and their psychological signi- 
ficance analysed. Particularly instructive is the discussion concerning the motives which 
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lead a man in his selection of temporary partners, and the very different considerations 
which guide him in his choice of a wife. The interesting problems involved in the 
relations of husband and wife towards each other, and of a man towards his wife’s 
children, are explained with much clarity. The wealth of evidence which Professor 
Malinowski has collected can leave no doubt in the mind of an impartial reader that 
among the Trobriand islanders physiological paternity is indeed unrecognized, and 
that this ignorance, while it in no way lessens the affection of a father towards the children 
whom he has helped to rear, does very profoundly influence his social position towards 
them, and towards his wife and her kindred. 

Rites of pregnancy and childbirth, customary forms of licence, the art of love- 
making and the Trobriand standard of morals and manners are examined and related 
to each other and to the culture of which they form a part. The sexual instinct in man- 
kind, while essential to the preservation of society, is one which if left uncontrolled would 
also prove its destruction. In all communities, therefore, its expression is regulated ; 
the nature of these regulations varies from one culture to another, but it is probably 
safe to say that the safeguarding of the family is the ultimate aim of all. If those laid 
down by Trobriand society differ markedly from our own, so much so as almost to shock 
some of us, yet we may see from this book that they are indeed no less effective than 
ours. Nor, it may be added, are they any more effective. The author has shown that 
in the Trobriands, as in Europe, the ideal and the actual are distinct. “‘ The sexual 
impulse is never entirely free, neither can it ever be completely enslaved by social im- 
peratives. The limits of freedom vary ; but there is always a sphere within which it is 
determined by biological and psychological motives only and also a sphere in which the 
control of custom and convention is paramount.” It is interesting to notice the grading 
of the intensity with which the commission of certain forbidden acts is condemned, from 
the very genuine horror of brother and sister incest, to the mild contempt for one who 
has intercourse with a more distant but still prohibited relative. We are shown, too, 
how the very fact that certain women are prohibited to a man as mates gives something 
of an heroic glamour to their pursuit and a certain desirable distinction ta one who has 
succeeded in winning their favours. 

Many important topics other than those which are directly related to sex are touched 
upon. The chapter on magic, for instance, is of the greatest theoretical importance, 
elaborating, as it does, views put forward by the author in several of his earlier publi- 
cations. Again, his remarks concerning the attitude of the Trobriand islanders towards 
dreams ; their distinction between those which are “ true” and those which are “ false” 
are of very great significance. Diverse practical warnings concerning method are also 
given to the unwary ethnographer, which may well prove valuable to field-worker 
and theoretician alike. 

The presentation of the subject matter, the lucid style, the absence of sensationalism, 
the wealth of concrete instances and the excellent photographs, not only stimulate thought, 
but create in the reader the same illusion which was created by The Argonauts of the 
Western Pacific—that we have ourselves visited the Trobriand Islands, have watched 
the islanders in their every-day life, with its tragedies and humours, and have even come 
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to know something of the personalities of the more outstanding men. It is not, however, 
the life of the Trobriand Islands alone of which this book enables us to understand 
something ; through it we are also enabled to observe our own culture and our own 
social life in a more dispassionate and intelligent manner. 


CAMILLA H. WEDGWOOD. 
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AUSTRALIA 


Myths and Legends of the Australian Aboriginals. By W. Ramsay Smith. Harrap & 
Co. Ltd., London, 356 pages. 


Dr. Ramsay Smith explains in his preface that his book is not intended to give a 
scientific exposition of Australian mythology. The book is, indeed, almost everything 
that a scientific account of the mythology of a primitive people should not be. The 
legends have been written up in such a way as to give any reader entirely false impressions 
of what aborigines and their beliefs and legends are really like. One wonders, for 
example, what was the actual phrase that is translated “‘ The Mother Sun Goddess rode 
in her chariot of light and visited the mountain-tops to behold the glory that covered 
the face of the earth.” 

Australian mythology deserves better than this. A careful recording of native 
legends, in the original language whenever possible, and a study of these in their proper 
context, are most urgently needed if we are to reach an understanding of the Australian 
culture. In the present volume the serious student of that culture will find practically 
nothing of any use to him. 


Forty Years with the Aborigines. By E.R. Gribble. Angus & Robertson Ltd., Sydney, 
1930. 228 pages, 27 plates. 6s. net. 


Chatty reminiscences of the life of a missionary in Queensland and Western Aus- 
tralia. It is of purely personal interest, containing no information about the aborigines 
themselves and very little about the mission work and its methods and results. 


MELANESIA AND NEW GUINEA 


A New Method of Smoking Tobacco in Papua. By Capt. G. F. W. Zimmer. Man, 
1930, I10. 


This practice is in vogue among natives to the west of the Fly River, especially 
when out hunting or otherwise away from their villages. The tobacco is inserted into 
one end of a bamboo tube, and lit; the smoke is then blown from the tube into an 
arm bracer made of wooden slats lashed together with rattan, and inhaled from this 
container. 
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Sixteen Vocabularies from the Fly River, Papua. By the late Rev. E. Baxter Riley. 
Anthropos, xxv, 1930, 173-194. 

The map, introduction and notes to this article, of which the first part only appears 
here, are contributed by Sidney H. Ray. Lists of words are given in the languages of 
Tureture, Kiwai, Domori, Wabuda, Sisiame and Pirupuru, all in the immediate vicinity 
of the Fly Delta, and all belonging to the same linguistic group, with similar gram- 
matical structure, though with considerable differences in vocabulary. The value of the 
word lists would have been greatly increased by the addition of a comparative morphology; 
the vocabulary in itself is of little use except to a person actually in contact with the native 


people. 


Mythes et Légendes du Sud de l’ile Pentecéte (Nouvelles Hebrides). By P. E. Tattevin. 
Anthropos, xxiv, 1929, 983-1004. 

These legends of the ancestors are told by the native women of Raga at the time of 
year when the yam-planting is ended. Associated with the tale is a chant of somewhat 
cryptic kind, for which it serves as explanation. The tales in this first part of the article 
deal mainly with the adventures of Barkulkul, the principal culture-hero, and Melesia, 


man of war and violence. 


The Language of Inakona, Guadalcanar (Solomon Islands). By Rev. A. Capell. Journal 
Polynesian Society, xxxix, 1930, 113-136. 

In this paper an analysis is given of the grammatical structure of the Inakona 
language, on the south-west shore of Guadalcanar. The study is based on two Mission 
handbooks, and apparently the writer of the article has not been able to supplement his 
sources by personal investigation. The grammar is of value, but suffers from the 
untrustworthiness of its examples. It cannot be argued that adequate material for the 
study of a native language is provided by a translation of European expressions info 
that language. One would like to know just what is the true native concept in phrases 
of which the rendering is given as “ the newness of life,” “ the forgiveness of sins,” 
“ repent,” “confess,” “ believe”—even assuming always that no grammatical errors 
have crept into the translation. 


In the Land of Dobori. By Alice Jeannetta Keelan. Angus & Robertson Ltd., Sydney, 
1929. 302 pages and 16 plates, 7s. 6d. net. 


An account of the life of the wife of an officer of the administration of the Territory 
of Papua. 


INDONESIA 


Die Musik der Primitivstamme auf Malakka und ihre Beziehungen zur samoanischen 
Musik. By Mieczyslaw Kolinski. -Anthropos, xxv, 1930, 585-648, with Plates. 


The writer has analysed the music of the phonographic records collected by P. 
Schebesta from the Semang and Sakai pygmies of Malacca, and has compared them 
with examples brought by Dr. Solf and Dr. Leber from Samoa. Leaving aside features 
of general musical occurrence, as the use of 4th and 5th as structural intervals, and 
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endeavouring to single out only those specifically characteristic, he has found a surprising 
similarity, especially between the songs of the Sakai and some from Upolu, presumably 
of an old type. Parallels are found in n. . »dy, rhythm and tonal structure, correspond- 
ence in such features as syncopation, acceleration of tempo, variation from 2/2 to 3/2 
time, occurrence of simultaneous major seconds several times repeated in part singing, 
and the employment of the minor third as a structural interval being most marked. These 
and other similarities lead the writer to think that connection between the two peoples is 
undoubted—he would suggest by way of S. New Guinea and the Solomon Islands, 
where resemblances of the same type are also seen in the native music. 

A description is given of the types of musical instrument of the Malaccan peoples, 
with transcription of their songs. These are given in ordinary notation, but an attempt 
is made to indicate the native values more precisely with the use of p/us and minus signs. 
Die Religion der Nad’a. By P. P. Arndt. -Anthropos, xxiv, 1929, 817-861. 

The Nad’a are a folk of West Flores. In this the first part of his article the writer 
deals with their conceptions of the spirit world, of man and his soul, and with their 
ideas regarding good and evil, conscience, obligations to the family and the behaviour 
of maidens. The principal spiritual being is known as Deva, who is creator of the land 
and mankind, bestower of rain and crops, ruler of the lives of the people and closely 
connected with the cult of the dead. The author is apparently desirous of equating 
this deity with the Supreme Being of other religions, though he acknowledges the 
difficulty of this in view of the diversity of the native concept. It is evident from his 
material that Deva is a name referring to a class of supernatural beings of whom one is 
superior to the rest. “‘ There are thousands of Devas; they are not all alike, there is 
one mightier and greater, who made all things on earth.” (819.) The article gives a 
number of very useful texts, and is a valuable description of native customs and beliefs, 


though their agreement with the moral ideas of our own culture is perhaps over- 
emphasized. 


L'tle de Nias et ses habitants. By M. Kleiweg de Zwaan. Revue anthropologique, xi, 
1930. Pp. 116-135. 
A brief general ethnological description of the inhabitants of the Nias Islands by 
the Professor of Anthropology of the University of Amsterdam. 


POLYNESIA 


The Piraunui Pa at Matawhana, Waikato. By L. W. Delph and Gilbert Archey. 
Records of the Auckland Institute and Museum, i, June 1930, 57-69. 


The Maori of New Zealand were expert in the construction of hill fortresses. This 
paper gives a description, with measurements and plan, of one such stronghold, com- 
prising the usual features of a flat residential area and communal meeting place, several 
series of terraces for house sites and food pits, and a citadel on a spur, defended from 
attack by a deep fosse. The record is welcome as few of these pa have been examined 
in detail, and many have been destroyed or are being threatened with destruction by 
road-making or cultivation. 
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Terminology for Ground Stone-Cutting Implements in Polynesia. By Peter H. Buck, 
Kenneth P. Emory, H. D. Skinner and John G. F. Stokes. Journal Polynesian 


Society, xxxix, 1930, 174-180. 


This paper, the joint work of well-known authorities on Polynesian technology, 
provides a useful standardization of terminology, especially in regard to the adze. The 
adoption of these terms by future writers with the definitions suggested will do much to 
avoid confusion. 


The Use of Genealogies for the Purpose of Dating Polynesian History. By H. J. 
Fletcher. Journal Polynesian Society, xxxix, 1930, 189-194. 


By comparison of Maori genealogies, including some collected by John White, the 
writer endeavours to show that names have been omitted from most of the published 
lists. He is of opinion therefore that the date of the arrival of Toi in New Zealand 
should be placed somewhat anterior to that of 1150 often assigned. It may be observed, 
however, that such lists of ancestors were primarily of ritual importance to the Maori, 
and that a sequence of names as “ Kai, Kai-roa, Kai-pehu, Kai-akiakina,” may not 
represent successive generations, but reduplicated titles, or even mnemonic accretions, 
which would tend to lessen the span of years suggested. 


Transition Rites at Ongtong Java. By H. Ian Hogbin. Journal Polynesian Society, 
XXXix, 1930, 94-112; 201-220. 


This article represents part of the results of the writer’s expedition to this Polynesian 
community in 1927-1928. A full account is here given of the ritual connected with 
marriage, pregnancy, birth and death, in an interesting sociological setting. One of the 
fundamental features in the life of these people is the explicit importance attached to 
children as the pivot of the family. Marriage is not regarded as complete until after the 
birth of the first child, pregnancy is an honoured state, and all married couples desire to 
rear four or five children. After a birth a race is organised by the father or headman of 
the husband, and that night special birth-songs are sung. 

Description of the funeral rites includes reference to the unique headstones of coral 
which adorn the graves in cemeteries much like our own. These are truly native in- 
stitutions, not influenced by white contact. 


Notes on the Off-Shore Fishing of the Society Islands. By Charles Nordhoff. Jowrnal 
Polynesian Society, xxxix, 1930, 137-173; 221-262. 


The writer gives a very vivid account of a type of fishing which though of great 
importance to the Polynesian of olden times—and indeed of to-day, in some groups— 
has hitherto not been studied in any detail. The description is largely concerned with 
the catching of albacore, dolphin and bonito, and is fullest on the technological side, 
but some interesting material is also given regarding the organisation of the fishing 
and the associated beliefs. It is to be hoped that the writer’s familiarity with his subject 
and with the native language will lead to a further study of its economic setting. 








